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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The opening of a new year finds the empire at peace 
without, but within virtually at war. One part of 
the empire is intent on ousting and keeping out its 
fellow British subjects of another part. All alike 
claim the British flag as theirs, and regard themselves 
as loyal subjects of King Edward VII. The Transvaal 
Government is enforcing or trying to enforce an Act 
which requires British Indians already resident in the 
colony to register themselves or go. Registration, it 
is idle to disguise the truth, means stamping them as 
pariahs. And British Indians are virtually to be kept 
out of the Transvaal altogether in future. Is not this 
dwelling together in unity as befits the members of a 
common empire? The British Indians do not admire 
this version of Imperial good fellowship, and proclaim 
their intention passively to resist the Immigration 
Restriction Act. Thereupon the Colonial Government 
apparently will deport them, though there is some doubt 
of their legal right to do it. What a pleasant light all 
this throws on British professions of equal justice, and 
especially on British indignation with Mr. Kruger’s 
Government for treating these Indians as aliens! Yet 
they were aliens then; now they are fellow-subjects ; 
and, with the sanction of the British Government, 
they now fare worse than they did under Mr. Kruger. 
a Albion! There is something in it, one must 

mit. 


And it makes things very little better if we allow 
that the whites in the Transvaal can hardly help them- 
selves; that self-preservation forces them to these 
unlovely doings. If this was inevitable, what is 


to be said for statesmanship that did not provide for 


the event? Why were not the Indians told, when we 
took over the country, that this would be done? We 
should still stand convicted of hypocrisy by the Boers, 
but we should have acted more straightly by the King’s 
subjects. We are quite aware that the heart of India is 
not stirred about this matter, and that the agitator is 
making the most of his opportunity. But there’s the 
rub. He has the opportunity, and he will be able to 
turn it to account till the better folk in India are moved 
too. The Indian advocate can make out a case, which 
from the Indian point of view is unanswerable. What 
answer is it to a British Indian to say that the whites 
in the Transvaal cannot hold their own with him in 
trade? A British colony is giving Mr. Lajpat Rai fuel 
for his agitation he could never have hoped to get for 
himself. It is a pity our colonial friends so often 
forget that they are part of a bigger thing than them- 
selves. They seem absolutely unable to look outside 
their own corner. With light-hearted irresponsibility 
they entangle the empire in difficulties from which they 
expect the empire to deliver them. They certainly 
could not deliver themselves. 


As the direct result of the break-up of the Surat Con- 
gress, India is threatened in future with two Congress 
gatherings, both prepared to call themselves National. 
The conflict between the Moderates and the Extremists 
seems to have had a striking resemblance to a Suffra- 
gette raid on a Ministerial platform. Chairs and sticks 
took the place of speech-making, the police had to be 
called in, and delegates anxious to escape personal 
violence got away through the rents in the canvas tent. 
What more do the Extremists want than the Moderates, 
who only ask that India shall be given self-government 
on Colonial ‘lines? Is it the absolute supersession of 
the British Raj? However, some good may come of 
this fracas. It will bring home to the public here the 
absurdity of the whole idea of the ‘‘ National Indian 
Congress”. But it can teach Mr. Morley nothing, for 
he knows these gentlemen already. 


Lord Curzon himself is not a loser, in our view, by the 
Prime Minister’s impolitic refusal to make him a peer of 
the United Kingdom, and the House of Lords is a 
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great gainer. Why the Prime Minister should refuse 
this peerage is difficult to understand. He can hardly 
have thought he could a keep a man of Lord 
Curzon’s calibre out of public life ; and he would prob- 
ably rather have him in the Lords than in the Com- 
mons. In the House of Lords does not Lord Curzon 
strengthen the Radical argument from the disparity of 
parties in the Upper House? If it is wanted to show 
the exiguity of Liberalism in the Lords, we should 
think Lord Curzon’s appearance there would complete 
the argument. One can feel for the sorrows of poor 
Lord Crewe standing up against Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Curzon, with the serried multitudes of Unionist 
peers behind them, and Lord Rosebery attacking him on 
one flank, and the Bishops on the other. If they were 
‘*a wretched remnant” in Lord Rosebery’s leadership, 
what are the Liberal peers now ? 


A constituency of peers seems odd. One does not 
hear of Lord Curzon haranguing the electors or can- 
vassing them. Even his election literature is limited 
and tame in the extreme; a single letter! We have 
not even heard that he has gone over to Ireland. Yet 
it is said he is not to be returned unopposed. AMl thé 
same we are not very nervous about his “ getting in”. 
To. the Unionist party Lord Curzon’s return is most 
opportune. Our front bench—we should rather say our 
front rank—is obviously weak. Mr. Balfour is much, 
very much ; but one first-class man does not make a 
party, or the front rank of a party. Lord Curzon will 
be a mest valuable reinforcement on the platform, if he 
has the health to undertake platform work. And one 
of the advantages of his going into the House of Lords 
is that the less.strain on him may leave him strength 
and time to speak to the country directly. There is 
nothing the public is more ready to hear about -than 
imperial questions ; Lord Curzon will find them very 
ready listeners. With Lord Curzon and Lord Milner 
actively taking the field on the Unionist side, we ap- 
proach this session sensibly stronger than we were last 
year. The country has not a stronger trio than Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Curzon, and Lord Milner. 


For months past it seems that the Government has 
been “‘ nobbling ” the Nationalist press. Mr. Birrell has 
given three writers on the ‘‘ Freeman's Journal ” Castle 
appointments. Now at length the thing has come full 
out, and naturally there is a little uproar in Ireland. 
That wing of the Nationalist press which opposes 
‘* Freeman” is furious : Sinn Fein too is full of scorn 
and anger. Of course these anti-Redmond parties 
would not have accepted office and pay under the 
Government for the whole world. But surely as a 
matter of courtesy, if not of discretion, Mr. Birrell might 
have given them the refusal of at least one out of the 
three berths, or have dangled a possible fourth in front 
of their averted faces. Are there not plenty of able 
men on Mr. Healy’s press as well as Mr. Redmond’s ? 


A feature of the thing is that ‘‘ Freeman” said 
nothing of the matter till a few days ago. Mr. Webb, 
however, an important Nationalist, has written a letter, 
with the mild title of “political inconsistency”, in 
which he reproves the patriots of the Irish press for 
taking the gifts of the enemy. And, oddly enough, the 
‘* Freeman’s Journal” agrees with him. What is more, 
it says plainly enough that, though members of its 
staff have been given posts by Mr. Birrell, it will not be 
deterred from ‘‘ an independent examination of Govern- 
ment methods and measures”. So this is all the 
Government get for giving away offices to Nationalist 
writers—chill thanks indeed from the section of the 
press they favour, and savage abuse from the section 
which they leave out in the cold. When will the Chief 
Secretary understand that until he offers Home Rule 
pure and simple to the Nationalists, he can never 
mitigate their hatred of English government? And then 
he wilt win the hatred of half his Nonconformist friends. 


A oumber of Labour leaders—Mr. Burt, Mr. Snowden, 
Mr. Crooks, and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald among them— 
have issued a strongly-worded statement against the 
liquor trade. They scorn the notion of ‘‘ liberty” and 
declare for local option. The poor man is to be 


‘‘ robbed of his beer ” then by his chosen representatives. 
We should like to know what the large class which at 
Christmas time travels with a black bottle sticking out 
of the pocket would say to this. This class is still 
extremely large. At least a million black bottles might 
have been counted in Christmas week sticking out of 
the pockets of those whom Mr. Burt, Mr. Crooks, 
Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Macdonald must look to for 
support. Have they forgotten Sir William Harcourt’s 
Bill and Sir William Harcourt’s fate at Derby? F 


King’s Lynn is really an extraordinary little seat, 
full of political ferment and rumpus. It is in almost 
perennial difficulty about its member—whatever his poli- 
tics. Its member, moreover, is in perpetual difficulties 
with the Government he was elected to support. Mr. 
Carlyon Bellairs is now at daggers drawn with the local 
Liberals. He has just demanded that he may have a 
chance ‘‘to meet ’—not Bombastes but—‘‘ the Caucus 
face to face”. But it is plain that Mr. Bellairs is not at 
home. in the Liberal party. Major Renton sets hima 
capital example. Another seat is vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. W. A. MéArthur, the Liberal member for 
the St. Aus tell division of Cornwall. 

The back-to-the-land mowement seems really on the 
point of setting in. The ‘‘local authority” is already 
being inundated with requests for small, holdings. 
Many of these are made by people who scarcely know 
a turnip from a potato, and who frankly display in 
their applications a sublime ignorance of all earthy 
things. We notice that 1 April is mentioned as 
a day on which—in one matter—to transfer from 
the old to the new authority. It is the very day for 
the thing. But what is. the unfortunate authority 
to do in the case of the hundreds, nay, the thousands, 
of applications which obviously come from people 
as little likely to make their smalf holdings pay 
as to paint a great picture or write a great poem? No: 
doubt after the first rush of fools to land on which 
angels—knowing the risks of English farming—fear to 
tread, things will quiet down. Meanwhile the authori- 
ties will be in an unhappy position. We fear they may 
be touched up with a good deal of Mr. Churchill's 
ginger”. 


That the keenness of the uninformed for a bit of 
unproductive land will wear off presently we may be 
absolutely sure. We can most of us remember the 
tremendous keenness among innocent English villagers 
—stuffed up by Radical enthusiasts in Stonecutter and 
Bouverie Streets—over the Parish Councils, It was 
hailed as the beginning of the end of the class whom 
Mr. Morley has called ‘‘territorialists”. But in a few 
months the villager began to vote the Parish Council a 
bore. We gave an example of this some time ago. 
At one parish meeting a gentleman rose and said that 
he thought the whole of the parish council business 
humbug. Whereupon the village labourers, silent till 
that moment, broke into loud and long cheers. Unless 
the back-to-the-landers are supplied by the ratepayers 
with cows, carts and cabbages, they will—many of 
them—be saying ere long the same thing about this 
later bit of legislation. In brutal truth it is a very 
hard thing to wring a living out of the land, save 
where the land is fertile and the farmer has good 
farmyard manure, and rent is very moderate, and the 
seasons are kindly, and there is a station near at hand. 
** Oh, but fowls pay ”, says the simple-life enthusiast. 
And how is the little farmer to live in those months 
when his hens will not lay ? 


There is a feeling abroad that the trade boom is 
over, and the receipts of the Exchequer during the 
quarter which ended on Tuesday last certainly do not 
give ground for commercial optimism. There was a 
decrease of over one million and a half sterling in the 
three months as compared with the corresponding 

eriod of the previous year. But for the improvement 
in the Post Office returns of £200,000 the position would 
be still less satisfactory. The net result is that the nine 
months of the financial year show a falling-off in receipts 
of £271,692. Possibly Mr. Asquith is beginning to 
realise what a bad stroke of business he did for the 
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country when he dispensed with the coal tax in sub- 
missive obedience to friends who insisted that the 
Government should be true to absolute Cobdenism. 
The situation is made worse by the decline in estate 
duties. Mr. Asquith’s luck during his first year has 
not held good so far in the second. Perhaps the 
millionaires may come to his assistance in greater 
numbers between now and April. The new year at 
least opened with a windfall in the shape of £100,000 
from Lord Nunburnholme'’s estate. 


On the whole, the signs are not of a halcyon time for 
Mr. Asquith. Perhaps if we could penetratethe arcana of 
the spending departments, we should see heavier clouds 
yet gathering in what Lord Goschen used to call ‘‘ the 
fiscal sky”. The fixed points are that the revenue is 
not increasing, therefore the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will have not more but less money to play 
with; at the same time his Government is pledged 
head and ears to cut down expenditure and remit 
taxation. Therefore estimates must be reduced, and 
no light reduction, a little here and a little there, 
will do. It must be vigorous and general. Can it be 
done? That is just what the departments and the 
Government are trying to settle between them. The 
Army of course is expected to be the saving clause ; 
but Mr. Haldane has great difficulty in showing any 
substantial saving. If he does, it will be by further 
parings of the establishment. And the Navy? It 
all depends who wins the tug of war. The Govern- 
ment will save on the Navy, if it is allowed to. But 
will it be allowed ? 


Tariff reformers will find some useful statistics in a 
Board of Trade return comparing German and British 
exports and imports of manufactured goods. We need 
not acknowledge this service to the cause of reform, for 
the service is unintentional. Mr. Lloyd George no doubt, 
like some of his friends in the press, had an idea that he 
was providing evidence on the side of free imports. 
What he does is to give some startling figures showing 
how Germany in a quarter of a century has steadily 
reduced Britain’s lead till the value of her exports of 
manufactures is within some fifteen millions sterling of 
our own. And our free importers find this gratifying ! 
In the present economic conditions it is at least some- 
thing to be thankful for that we have not yet been 
passed in the race. 


The income-tax payers who have now to pay an addi- 
tional amount on their dividends as unearned income 
may reflect sadly that the French Senate has done better 
for Frenchmen than the House of Lords could do for 
Englishmen. The Chamber proposed a tax of four per 
cent. on company directors’ dividends. The Senate 
refused to concur, and this is the most interesting of 
the differences which the Chamber and the Senate have 
been fighting one another about during the week. The 
Senate has been backed up by Paris opinion, which was 
against the proposal as an income tax in disguise, and 
the Chamber has had to withdraw it. Another Budget 
proposal was for the reform of the tax on land not built 
upon; but in this case the Senate actually proposed a 
more extensive reform. This however for administra- 
tive reasons was not convenient to the Finance Minister ; 
and part of the arrangement by which the Chamber and 
Senate have come to terms over the Budget was that 
the Senate should give way on this point. 


The Harden trial ended on Friday and Herr Harden 
was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. As far 
as Count Kuno von Moltke is concerned Herr Harden’s 
case visibly weakened during the course of the second 
trial. He was really reduced to the defence that he 
had been honestly mistaken, and that what he did in 
attacking the ‘‘ Camarilla” was, he conceived, in the 
public interests. To say that he had no reason to 
doubt the sanity and veracity of Frau von Elbe only 
shows that he made a ferocious attack on Count Moltke 
which was not true. His citation of some alleged state- 
ments of Prince Bismarck could evidently not be relied 
on as they were reported and interpreted by himself. 
If the German law does not exclude hearsay evidence, 
as ours does, a Court exercises common sense in not 
attaching importance to it in such circumstances. This 


second trial must modify opinion as to Herr Harden's 
attack on the Camarilla. He admitted that it had been 
impossible for him to prove that the Camarilla existed 
or that Prince zu Eulenburg had taken part in politics. 


As a great State trial the prosecution of the one 
hundred and fifty-six deputies of the first Douma for 
the distribution of the Viborg manifesto dwindled to 
small proportions. This is evident in the short sen- 
tences of three months’ imprisonment. The defence 
was briefly stated in one clause of counsel’s speech : 
‘*We did not wish to create a disturbance in the 
country, but to consolidate the régime which existed at 
the time, and had been sanctioned by the sovereign 
power—a régime which we were bound to protect.” 
The important point is that the Public Prosecutor did 
not dispute this view. ‘The accused”, he said, “‘ are 
not on trial for the aims they pursued, but for the 
criminal means they employed”. They were not 
charged with a conspiracy against the State; but 
accused of the illegal act of distributing an exhorta- 
tion to disobey the laws, to refuse to pay taxes and 
perform military service. The defence on this point 
was that passive resistance against the law is no crime, 
and so to recommend it is not. But the Hampden and 
Ship-money precedent did not convince the Court. In 
France they dealt with the anti-militarists just in the 
same way as the Russian Court has done. 


The penitent mood of the Hungarian Government at 
the beginning of the new year is in almost ludicrous 
contrast to the fire-eating spirit in which it conducted 
its campaign against Austria during the greater part 
of 1907. Dr. Wekerle, the Premier, and M. Kossuth, 
the Minister of Commerce and the leader of the once 
intransigeant Independence party, have been holding their 
New Year receptions, and they have described their 
former actions with all the contrition of the converted 
mauvais sujet. Dr. Wekerle showed how the agitation 
against Austria and the renewal of the Ausgteich had 
injured Hungary’s most important interests; in fact 
admitted all that has been said of the essential non- 
patriotism of the agitation. M. Kossuth’s claim that 
his party had given proof of splendid strength of 
patriotism by voting the Ausgleich with Austria is a 
decisive condemnation of its former recklessness. 
These chastened feelings give some ground for hoping 
that thé extension of the suffrage, on the Austrian 
example, and other acts of justice to the non-Magyars, 
may now be considered in a new spirit. 


There has been a rush at the start on the office of 
the new Public Trustee, which was opened for the first 
time on New Year’s Day. What will the solicitors say 
who have always argued that in the similar case of the 
Land Registration Act the public disliked officialism, 
and had to be made accept it by compulsion? Perhaps 
not much at present, as they have already said so much, 
but they will be keen critics of the working of the 
Act; and this early enthusiasm of the public for it 
is certainly no proof that it will ultimately be cheap 
and convenient. The real cause of the eagerness for 
the Act is the sense of insecurity which has grown of 
late years in the control of trust funds by the private 
trustee and the solicitor trustee. All the protestations 
of solicitors that the percentage of defaulting solicitors 
is not large has not quieted the fears of the public. 
The legal papers have been telling them for a long time 
with great frankness that their refusal as a professional 
body to make rules binding on its members would end 
in forcing a Government to do something. Their 
prophecy has come true ; and if the Public Trustee does 
not show too much red tape, the solicitors may find a 
good deal of profitable business intercepted. 


It is interesting, by the way, to recall the fact that 
this measure, as that dealing with young offenders, 
originated in a Conservative M.P. Sir Howard 
Vincent can claim.to be their father—at least their 
grandfather. True they are children that have in some 
ways grown out of all knowledge. They have been 
taken out of his hands and suckled by strangers. 
But their parentage is not to be denied. Some of us can 
remember him busy with them in the eighties. So Sir 
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Howard Vincent can claim to be what few members 
of Parliament are—he is a legislator. Mr. Morley 
himself will not deny this. 


Everyone who read the speech of the counsel for 
Mr. G. H. Druce in the application for a faculty to 
open the Druce vault must have felt that there was 
little probability of the story of Caldwell about the lead- 
loaded coffin being confirmed. The speech discounted 
all expectation of any wonderful disclosure ; and the 
proceedings were reduced to the bare fact of breaking 
iato a grave under legal formalities. This is painful, 
and though one might read the account and feel the 
eeriness of the business, it was with a feeling of indigna- 
tion at those who had so acted as to make it necessary. 
Mr. Herbert Druce was driven to it in self-defence ; 
and when the counsel who had advised on the civil 
claim itself stated that the contents of the coffin were 
irrelevant and would not affect the real point of the 
case, one felt that what was about to be done was the 
consequence of a blunder bad as a crime. 


No one who is not professionally connected with the 
civil claim probably understands how it will shape itself 
so as to be unaffected by the disclosure of the coffin. 
Everything that has been heard in public of the claim 
has seemed to assert the identity of the fifth Duke and 
Druce. The ordinary man, as at present informed, has 
no means of understanding how the claim can be put 
when to all appearance the body of T. C. Druce is in 
the coffin at Highgate and the Duke lies elsewhere. 
There is talk now of the substitution of another body, 
of a coffin containing lead still beneath the floor of the 
vault. All this seems very feeble. The opening of the 
coffin settles all such stories with the public ; and as to 
the statement of Mr. G. H. Druce’s counsel before Dr. 
Tristram, to the world it is simply unintelligible at 

esent. What effect the discovery in the grave will 

ave on the prosecution of Mr. H. Druce will appear 
when Mr. Plowden sits on Monday. 


The “ Brown Dog” controversy goes on, and it will 
go on until the offensive monument is removed. It 
ought to be removed ; it is literally a standing insult to 
a great profession. Mr. Stephen Coleridge seems to 
think that nothing is involved in the whole matter but 
the bare truth of the inscription as a statement of fact. 
We should be loth to admit that it was a true state- 
ment of fact, but, if it were, the really important thing, 
its innuendo, would remain. Mr. Coleridge enjoys 
throwing stones at his opponents. But stones are bad 
arguments in a_ scientific dispute. His irascibility 
injures the cause he champions. Why does he not 
turn his energy to more serious questions of humanity— 
for instance, the treatment of animals sacrificed for 
human food, a million cases to every one of his fad ? 


The state of Winchester Cathedral beyond doubt is 
very serious. A firm of architects have made their 
report to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and a disheartening report it is to all who 
care for this grand old place. An enormous work 
remains to be done in the way of underpinning. The 
north wall, which has broken away from the transept, 
leans outwards, and still seems moving. The report, 
moreover, criticises somewhat severely the restoration 
work. We are not convinced that they are right in 
this, but it is absolutely necessary to watch care- 
fully all restoration work. The state of many of our 
churches and even cathedrals proves this too well. 


The completion of the Wellington monument in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral has reached a further stage. The 
model of the equestrian figure of the Duke, on which 
‘Mr. Tweed has been at work for some time, has now 
been put in its place in the Cathedral for public view. 
Those who saw the model left by Alfred Stevens, which 
was shown in its place on the monument three or four 
years since, will observe that Mr. Tweed has most 
loyally carried out Stevens’ design. His idea through- 
out has been to do what Stevens would have done had 
he completed the model and seen it up in its place on 
the monument. By the way, Stevens’ model was not 
by any means left in so rough a state as some seem to 
suppose. Infact the model of the head of the Duke 
was in an advanced stage ; it essentially is a portrait. 


LORD CURZON AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


|* is matter of history that the peers of Ireland, 

always a Tory body, once meditated scoring off the 
Whigs by electing Lord Palmerston, without con- 
sulting him, as one of their representatives in the House 
of Lords. In the same spirit the factions at Florence 
used to punish their opponents by ennobling them, 
for rank excluded from office. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman seems to have vacillated between the 
admission of Lord Curzon to the House of Lords and 
his exclusion, as a party stroke. Although no request 
of any kind was ever preferred by Lord Curzon, we 
believe that at one time the Prime Minister had decided 
to recommend the ex-Viceroy of India to the Sovereign 
for a peerage. Possibly there was some idea of making 
political capital out of the unfortunate disagreement 
that had arisen between the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State for India. Anyway, the Prime Minister 
changed his mind; and Lord Curzon became aware 
that ‘‘ on party grounds ” he would not be recommended 
for the favour of the Crown. The Government are 
notoriously weak in the House of Lords, and we can 
well understand their reluctance to add Lord Curzon to 
the formidable phalanx of statesmen who confront 
Lord Ripon and Lord Crewe. To the average Briton, 
indeed, the exclusion of an ex-Viceroy of India from 
both Houses of Parliament might seem a national 
rather than a party question. But everything in this 
country is decided on the narrowest party considera- 
tions, and so it seemed, after his doctor’s decision, as 
if the door of public life was closed upon Lord Curzon, 
at all events until his own party returned to power. 
Suddenly, and by other hands, another door was dis- 
covered. ‘Quo minimé reris, Graia pandetur ab 
urbe.” The very Irish peerage, which was given to 
Lord Curzon to enable him to re-enter the House of 
Commons, is now to be the means of his entering 
the House of Lords. 

Lord Curzon has appealed to the Irish peers to elect 
him, on the 2oth instant, as one of their twenty-eight 
representatives in the House of Lords in the room of 
the late Lord Kilmaine. We must assume that the 
peers of Ireland will gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity to secure so powerful a champion of their 
order. There is but one reason which might induce 
them to prefer another. An Irish representative peer 
is elected for life, and does not vacate his seat even if 
he becomes, by creation or succession, a peer of the 
United Kingdom or of Great Britain. Lord Curzon 
is the eldest son of an English peer; and therefore 
some of the Irish peers might think that in voting 
for him they were really depriving themselves of 
a representative. But the great and immediate 
advantage, not only to Ireland, but to the Empire, 
of restoring Lord Curzon to political life will, 
we hope and believe, outweigh minor and personal 
considerations of that kind. Certainly Lord Curzon’s 
appearance as one of the leaders of his Majesty’s 
Opposition will make a considerable difference to the 
fortunes of the Unionist party. We cannot regret 
that Lord Curzon will sit on a red bench instead 
of a green one, and that he will say ‘‘ Content” 
or ‘‘Non-content” to the Lord Chancellor in- 
stead of ‘‘Aye” or ‘‘ No” to the Speaker. For 
though the Opposition is conspicuously weaker in 
the Lower than in the Upper House, we agree with 
those who hold that it is not quite compatible with the 
dignity of an ex-Viceroy to suffer the hurly-burly of a 
contested election, or to join in the rough-and-tumble 
of the present House of Commons. Moreover we 
adhere to the view which we have previously expressed 
that a purely democratic body is not the arena best suited 
to the display of Lord Curzon’s talents. The House 
of Commons has changed considerably, both in com- 
position and in methods, from the days when Mr. Curzon 
was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The salient 
characteristic of modern democracy is, we are sorry to 
say, impatience of experience ; and it would not have 
been surprising if a great reputation, won on the field 
of Indian administration, had been chilled and dis- 
appointed amongst new men and new manners. There 
are, besides, particular reasons why Lord Curzon’s 
election to the House of Lords will be very opportune. 
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The House of Lords is threatened, more seriously than 
it has ever been before; it wants all its defenders; 
and we know no one who will defend it more con- 
vincingly, more boldly, and more eloquently than Lord 
Curzon. Though not by Mr. Morley, the stability and 
efficiency of our rule in India are threatened by the 
Radicals, against whose rash sciolism no one will be 
better able to protect our eastern empire than Lord 
Curzon. The animated moderation of Lord Lansdowne 
will be supported, sometimes it may be quickened, by 
Lord Curzon’s warm and lofty imperialism. It is 
probable that Lord Curzon’s re-entry on the political 
stage will not be the only change amongst the per- 
sonalities that fill the public eye. We anticipate that 
the Prime Minister will either accompany or shortly 
follow Lord Curzon to ‘‘ another place”. The House 
of Commons will then be led by Mr. Asquith, a far 
abler and firmer statesman than his chief, but for that 
reason almost certainly destined to break up the huge 
concourse of mutually repulsive atoms which passes by 
the name of the Liberal party. 


THE SURAT CONGRESS. 
So_vuntTurR TABULe RIsvu. 


organisation which styles itself the Indian 
National Congress is not even of indigenous 
origin. It was created and in its early years was 
maintained by a disappointed Englishman. It is 
run on European or American methods and has even 
begun to borrow from Russia. Only etymologically is it 
aCongress. It isnot ‘‘ Indian National” because India 
is nota nation. Its avowed object of late has been to 
demonstrate the national unity of India and its capacity 
as a whole for self-government under central native 
rule, and by one means or another to remove the entire 
internal administration from the hands of the British 
Government. The persons responsible for this exten- 
sive programme in no way represent the Indian chiefs 
and peoples. They do not include a single native ruler 
or even a noble of any importance. The entire Moham- 
medan community—sixty millions in number—has 
solemnly disowned them. Their sole bond of union is 
an English education. 

These self-elected members of parliament have 
journeyed to the place of meeting on railways con- 
structed by British capital and enterprise against the pro- 
tests of Indian economists. They have met—fortunately 
for some of them—under the protection of British police 
and magistrates, and they have used in their proceed- 
ings—barring, perhaps, expletives—the English lan- 
guage, because they do not understand one another’s 
dialects. English they learned, chiefly at the public ex- 
pense, in schools and colleges created by the Govern- 
ment they wish to supersede. The business to be put 
through was to decide the best means of getting rid of 
the British Government and taking over the adminis- 
tration themselves. Nothing could be less happy 
than the stage-setting of the piece. Yet the Indian 
people are not wanting in perception or humour. There 
‘must be something wrong in the way we educate them. 

There seems to have been a contest between two 
rival methods of removing British rule and the officials 
who uphold it. The extremist minority prefer revolu- 
tion pure and simple, but a revolution that would 
spare the revolutionaries the risk of open fighting. 
The Government is to be rendered impossible by a 
system of boycott and persecutions. The adminis- 
trative machinery is to be paralysed and life made 
impossible for English officials and their families. 
How the conspiracy is to be carried out and by what 
penalties enforced is prudently left untold, though 
recent events in Eastern Bengal may give some clue. 
What is to follow the desired catastrophe is not yet 
clear. Mr. Morley—hardly an enemy to popular 
government—foresees ‘‘ anarchy and bloody chaos”. 

The majority, who comparatively are styled ‘‘ Mode- 
rates”, have obtained an unexpected recruit in Lalla 
Lajpat Rai—a Catilina complaining of sedition. The 
‘* Moderate ” idea is by constitutional methods to over- 
throw the constitution and establish a ‘‘ colonial form 
of government ’—a euphemism which seems to have 
originated with Mr. Keir Hardie. The phrase is wide, 


but there are hints that the model contemplated is not 
a Crown Colony but some form of purely popular 
government by elected—or self-elected—bodies. The 
British Government is to be represented by a figure-head 
Governor, but a real fleet and a real army, maintained 
at British expense, to protect the parliament of Babus 
from their brother Indians or jealous foreigners. There 
is nothing new about this. It was the dream of the 
office-seekers from whom the earliest Congress was 
recruited. Hear Mr. Morley again. The educated 
section, he says, want a share in political influence and 
in the emoluments of administration. They see that 


_ the British hand works the State machine surely and 


smoothly, and they think, having no fear of race 
animosities, that their hands could do the same. 
‘From my observations I should say they could not 
do it for a week : it would break down.” In this view 
Mr. Morley has behind him the whole body of skilled 
Indian administrators, including the greatest of our 
time, Sir John Strachey, whom we have just lost. 

Mr. Morley’s view is justified by the performance at 
Surat. The split in the Congress is not merely or 
mainly intellectual and political. It is the result of 
racial distinction and racial animosity. The ‘* Mode- 
rate” party are, it appears, drawn from Bengal and 
Upper India—so far as Upper India is represented. 
Their opponents, led by the notorious Mr. Tilak, 
represent the Maratta country in Western and 
Central India, and more particularly the Maratta 
Brahmans—the most subtle and dangerous class 
in all India. Intellectually they are the equals 
of the Bengali; in daring and every other virile 
quality his superiors. Between these races there has 
been hereditary hostility from the days when the 
Marattas shook the Moghul Emperor from his throne, 
ruled with a rod of iron the northern territories which 
they seized, and raided Bengal up to the walls of 
Calcutta, forcing its inhabitants to protect themselves 
by a moat, which earned for them the sobriquet of the 
‘*Ditchers”. The Bengalis have their own way in 
their own country, but when they come to Western 
India they have to reckon with a race which despises 
them. The race that proved too strong for the 
Moghul power will not trouble about a hostile majority 
made up of a people which never in all its history 
struck a blow for freedom. The shoe with which the 
crowned Mr. Banerjee was smitten is the character- 
istic expression of Maratta contempt. So it has 
come about that the Indian National Congress at 
Surat, which was to attend the birth of a free India, 
has broken up like the society on the Stanislaus. 

However, if this silly business opens the eyes of the 
many true patriots who desire India’s advancement to 
the real character of the present movement, good may 
come out of evil. There is an immense and almost 
untrodden field of usefulness open to organisations 
which will devote themselves to developing the mate- 
rial resources of the country, to the gradual creation 
of a public spirit working with zeal and purity for 
the public good, and above all to the cautious and 
gradual introduction of measures of social reform. 
Such an effort could reckon on the cordial support of 
the Indian Government, and would further the scheme 
of devolution recently outlined to the Secretary of 
State. Let them further learn from the present lesson. 
that such organisations must be strictly local or 
provincial, and must embrace all classes, not merely 
those who now claim a monopoly of education. Let 
them enlist the great agencies of caste and creed. 
Let them eschew politics till a juster conception of 
their own limitations has revealed the false direction 
of past efforts and has purged the movement of those 
false guides, Moderate or Extreme, who have made the 
whole movement so ridiculous at Surat. 


THE IRISH GAOLER AND HIS JOB. 


NM R. GINNELL’S.six months, a week of which has 

now been nobly done, provides Mr. Birrell with 
a distinct grievance. The ordinary citizen will think the 
Government has given Mr. Ginnell this six months, and 
Mr. Birrell will suffer in reputation among wrongdoers 
in consequence. It will be hard to get people to 
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understand that the six months is not of his contriving, 
and that Mr. Ginnell is alone to blame. He, in fact, 
suffers for not playing the game. The Court of 
Chancery is a sensitive trustee, and Mr. Ginnell ought 
to know that it has the power to punish without asking 
Mr. Birrell’s permission. Mr. Birrell may wink at 
crime ; Mr. Birrell may refuse to administer the law ; 
Mr. Birrell may twiddle his thumbs and compose 
epigrams while the honest suffer because—has he not 
said it in the House of Commons ?—they will not take 
ordinary precautions to defend themselves; but the 
Court of Chancery as a landlord can assert its rights 
and punish as Mr. Birrell ought to punish anc dare 
not. Mr. Birrell regards criminal consistency as the 
first duty of a statesman and ignoring the statutes as 
quite a duty of a Liberal. The ‘‘ great Liberal party”, 
under whose degenerate successors Ireland suffers 
to-day, was inspired by a generous sympathy for the 
struggling people, but it made obedience to the law a 
condition precedent to reform, just as the redress 
of grievances comes before Supply. The philosophic 
Radical of to-day says: ‘‘Enough of this foolery.” 
The law: ‘‘C’est moi.” Criminal disobedience shall 
give the measure of concession. For every inch of 
crime you shall have an ell of theft. Recognise the 
supreme importance of keeping Mr. Birrell in office and 
you shall pursue your course of violence unmolested. 


Steer clear of the Court of Chancery, but as far as , 


Dublin Castle is concerned you may rob and destroy 
with impunity. Thus it comes to pass that Mr. Birrell 
is an example of the vicarious criminal ! 

In the historical romance the despot who orders his 
victims to the lowest dungeon is always associated 
with the sympathetic gaoler who softens the lot of the 
poor prisoner. We have never joined in praising this 
kind gaoler. We could never understand why any 
man could be found to serve the despot in the gruesome 
office of torturer and claim commendation because he 
refrained from turning the screw as far as he might 
have done. If there were no mean-spirited brethren 
ready to serve despots as gaolers, there would be no 
prisoners, no unjust imprisonment, no thumbscrew, in 
fact no tyrant. Mr. Ginnell, the Irish autocrat, urging 
his legions to decimate the land, could not exist as a 
factor in the government of Ireland if Mr. Birrell, the 
kind gaoler, were not willing to serve him. It was 
always the honest man who suffered in the medizval 
romance, and the kind gaoler was always the unfortu- 
nate tool of the despot; but when the situation was 
stripped of romance, and the hard fact was disclosed, it 
was clear that the kind goaler took his pay to do the 
work of the despot. The complaisance of the gaoler 
permitted the despot toappropriate the property of the un- 
fortunate prisoner. Every law-abiding citizen in Ireland, 
every tradesmen, every banker, every railway company 
is now suffering loss of trade and loss of profits because 
the Chief Secretary chooses to take service under the 
despot Mr. Ginnell, and stand gaoler over the law- 
abiding citizen while being robbed by the myrmidons 
of the despot. Vicarious criminality is no new thing. 
It has existed among dishonest statesmen and officials 
in allages. Even within recent years it has existed 
and been denounced in the matter of Irish malversa- 
tion. The Gladstone Government was loud in its de- 
nunciation of Parnell because he stood by and saw 
crime committed without trying to stop it. Parnell 
was the Birrell—a bigger Birrell—of his day, except 
that he did not take the pay of the State and refuse to 
do the State’s job. It was often said at the time that 
though Parnell did not hold the knife, he moved the 
hand; that he and his friends were the real doers; 
that they went through the business of holding up their 
hands and saying ‘‘ Shocking!” when a crime was done ; 
but that everyone knew they were the vicarious criminals. 
Anyhow, the Liberal Chief Secretary of that day did his 
duty. In these days we have the chief executive officer 
of the State itself receiving pay to administer the law 
and ignoring the law, smiling with his hands in his 
pockets while honest people suffer. 

The Chief Secretary has one opening left him for 
keeping his reputation—among the lawbreakers. We 
wonder whether he will take it. The Court of Chan- 
cery may punish ; but the King’s Majesty may pardon. 
Can the kind gaoler permit the despot, whom he serves, 


| 


to languish for six months in a common gaol? Can a 
Chief Secretary who ignores the law requiring him 
to punish wrongdoers permit the chief wrongdoer to 
suffer the penalty enjoined by the law? The principle 
involved in the practice of vicarious criminality forbids 
it. The passion for political consistency that com- 
prehends the be-all and the end-all of the Chief 
Secretary's actions will not permit him to allow his 
master whom he would not prosecute to suffer from 
a condition of the law that he declines to recognise. 
The tyrant Mr. Ginnell must be liberated by the gaoler 
Mr. Birrell. Political consistency demands it; the 
philosophic Radical will surely enforce it. If the gaoler 
doesn’t let the potentate out, the gaoler may have to 
give up his job. Then he will be able no longer to sit in 
the Castle with his back to the windows and make 
apothegms on the inconvenience of being told the truth. 


THE HERO OF CAMDEN TOWN. 


N OT many years ago the average Englishman was 

accustomed to speak, in a half-contemptuous tone, 
of what he termed the silly sentimentality of the French 
people in affairs of crime. Given a pretty face, a 


| fine figure, an impossibly romantic story skilfully punc- 


tuated with effective tears, an advocate could always 
count ona finding of extenuating circumstances and 
sometimes even an acquittal. ‘‘See’’, said our self-satis- 
fied Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘how the moral fibre of the Latin 
nations has weakened.” The sneer has little to justify 
it nowadays. In Parisa few months back every quarter 
rang with the denunciations of the President for the 
respite of a callous murderer; in England thousands 
clamoured for the pardon of Rayner, and in the Wood 
case the mob was so moved by the press that it 
endeavoured to ill-treat a witness for the prosecution 
in the open streets. Finally after a patient hearing the 
acquittal of Wood was followed by an hysterical out- 
burst, and the man, an ordinary fellow enough, at once 
became a public hero. Music-hall managers saw their 
chance, and Wood was to figure on the stage. An 
imitation of the dock, we presume, with Wood in- 
stalled therein making lightning sketches of the judge 
and counsel, an attendant to enter with a cry 

‘Not Guilty”, and then the cheers of the audience! 
But the music-hall “artistes”, having self-respect and 
respect for their profession, made an effective protest. 
The ‘‘turn” has been withdrawn, much to the dis- 
appointment of respectable bourgeois who were looking 
forward to seeing Wood. All this neurotic emetion is 
really a serious symptom now. The prime offender is 
of course the press ; we must say press generally, for 
the newspapers which resist the temptation to make gain 
by practising on public pruriency are too few to qualify 
the charge. The papers season their criminal reports 
much as low-class publicans, if they are not slandered, 
put salt in their beer to stimulate their customers’ 
thirst. The object in both cases is exactly the same. 
If a case has no peculiar morbid features, it is passed 
by as useless for the purpose of increased circulation. 
The test appears to be, Can a mystery be manufactured ? 
Is there any immorality ? Can a big name be hinted at ? 
Or are disgusting pathological conditions probable > 
If yes, we have in a jiffy the full-blown sensational 
case, from which dignity, decency, and justice naturally 
retire. The line worked is generally sympathy with 
the prisoner ; though real regard for the accused does 
not enter into the matter. He must be interesting, 
that is, he must be suspected of having done something 
horrible. The man or woman in real want who is 
tempted to steal a bit is paid no attention to atall. He 
may go to prison unwept, for he has not done or been 
charged with doing anything abnormal. Ali this so- 
called sympathy is mere neurotic excess. The public 
intoxicates itself with it just as it might with drugs. 
Take the cases of Rayner and Wood. Rayner was lucky, 
the country unfortunate, in having the feeblest Home 
Secretary of modern times as a final Court of Appeal. 
Mr. Gladstone, by yielding to insensate clamour, fixed 
firmly in the minds of the shouters that only noise was 
needed to gain their end. Rayner, baffled in an attempt 
to extort money, deliberately and with premeditation 
shot dead a defenceless old man. His excuse appears 
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to have been that he believed his victim to be his father. 
He also had a wife not too well treated before his 
ctime, but a useful exhibit to arouse public sympathy. 
Not even the despised French jury could have found ex- 
tenuating circumstances here, and yetin England clamour 
and hysteria obtained what reason, justice, and expe- 
diency would deny. After this, the Wood case. A pro- 
stitute is murdered, and one of her male acquaintances 
seen with her on the night of the murder is arrested. 
Protesting innocence, he lies as to his whereabouts, 
and even asks a friend to support him in the lie. Wood 
is committed for trial, and in the meantime the gutter 
press. uses every artifice it possesses to inflame the 
feelings of its readers. When the trial came on it was 
soon apparent that the prosecution had not evidence to 
support the charge. This did not suit the press, which 
foresaw a very tame ending after so much working up. 
So the case was turned into a psychological problem, 
the human mind under the torture of suspense. All 
reasonable probability of conviction vanished with 
the closing of the prisoner’s case, and this Wood 
knew. - His flippant behaviour while awaiting the 
verdict deserves censure instead of admiration. Worst 
of all was the wild uproar of the mob in court 
when the judge in summing up pointed out, as 
every English judge does in similar circumstances, 
that the evidence was insufficient to make con- 
viction justifiable. Even a tolerably strong judge 
would have resented the insult to the dignity of the 
bench and had the court cleared immediately, nor 


would the lesson have been wasted on his noisy | 


hearers. Apparently also the prisoner was allowed to 
make sketches while in the dock, to shake hands with 
the silly people who crowded all around him, and freely 
to distribute his autograph among his admirers. It is 
curious that such proceedings are possible only in the 
capital of the empire ; they would not be tolerated for a 
moment by the officials of an Assize Court. What 
then are this man’s claims to canonization? Acquittal 


on a charge mainly brought about by his own untruth- | 
| the opinion of his integrity that stock which is worth 


fulness, a fair trial in an English court of justice, a 
habit of satisfying his employers by day and leading 
an unsavoury life by night. So the licence of the press 
makes fools of its gullible readers, and their appetite 
grows with gratification. 
bing an omnibus because it was thought to contain one 
of the witnesses for the prosecution, the woman who 
refused to commit perjury. After the trial this woman 
must escape in disguise, such is the temper of the 
mob. She loses her place too ; we suppose it was too 
dangerous to keep her. 

There are fools who think this emotion a proof of the 
generosity of the British public. Not so the newspaper 
men who work up this generosity. Of all they probably 
have the greatest contempt for the mob they are play- 
ing upon. To them it is just business. If the people 
like to make fools of themselves to the advantage of 
the papers, why should not the papers assist their 
amiable desire? This may be satisfactory philosophy to 
the press ; but the commonweal is more important than 
the profits of newspaper proprietors. Anything which 
prejudices the fair conduct of a criminal trial either 
from the point of view of the prisoner or of the Crown 
is regarded as contempt of court and so punishable. 
Why should not this principle be extended so as to pro- 
hibit public comment on any case in course of hearing, 
leaving the press only the right to report the evidence ? 
Reference of any kind, outside a report or summary of 
facts given in evidence, ought to be prohibited. We 
should like to see more than one newspaper owner sent 
to prison for some of their papers’ comments on the 
Wood case. 


THE CITY. 


HE reduction of the Bank rate to © per cent. was a 
welcome though expected relief. For how can 
business go on with a 7 per cent. Bank rate? It does 


not even do the bankers any good. For when the 
difference between the 4 per cent. allowed on deposits 
and the 8 per cent. charged on overdrafts was pointed 
out to a banker the other day his answer was, ‘‘ We 
don’t want your deposits ” (he meant of course interest- 


bearing deposits), ‘‘for we can’t employ the money : 


We read of the crowd mob- | 


people will not borrow at 8 per cent. unless they are 
obliged.” In short, the high Bank rate is meant to 
prevent people from trading with America on borrowed 
capital. 

The Americans are hardly in a position to buy gold 
in the open market, and it looks as if their trade credits 
were for the time exhausted. If this turns out to be 
so, the Bank rate ought to fall to 5 next week, though 
we do not look for cheap money, i.e. a 3 per cent. rate, 
for the next six months, until the curtailment of pro- 
duction and the retrenchment of expenditure going on 
all over the world make their effects felt. Mr. Taft, 
in one of his recent speeches, pithily summed up the 
explanation which we have all of us been labouring 
more or less diffusely for the last two months: 
‘‘ The loanable capital of the world has been ex- 
hausted by wars, personal extravagance, and specu- 
lation in business.” The older economists wrote a 
good deal about the wages-fund ; there is also a loan- 
fund, which is formed by saving. If nobody saves and 
everybody spends beyond his means, from the War 
Minister of a great empire down to the stockbroker 
who keeps a motor when he ought to hire a hansom, 
the loan fund quickly melts away. If we could deport 
our American and South African millionaires to a desert 
island, and so get rid of a bad example, people might 
begin to save their profits. It will take at least a year 
of peace and economy to put the international monetary 
situation upon a sound and easy footing. Nothing 
could illustrate more strikingly the distrust inspired by 
American financiers than the market price of Union 
Pacifics, which rise quite regularly to 122 and fall to 
118. The stock receives a 10 per cent. dividend, and 
unless the published accounts are impudently falsified, 
a 16 or 20 per cent. dividend could be paid, while even 
if the road earned nothing more than the interest on its 
bonds and preference stock, the break-up value of the 
ordinary stock is about 116. The progress of the 
company in the last decade is really a wonderful testi- 
mony to the ability of Mr. Harriman ; and yet such is 


200 stands at 120. The policy of the directors of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in issuing new shares at 
par whilst their stock stands in the market at 158 is 
naturally criticised. A shareholder has the right to 
apply for a fifth of his holding in new shares, which 
works out at a bonus of about 11 or 12 per cent. 
Whether the policy is sound or not—and without being 
behind the scenes it is impossible to know—it has rudely 
disconcerted the ‘‘ bears” of Canadas, of whom there 
were not a few. We can only repeat our opinion that 
on their merits (apart from the new issue) Canadas are 
not worth 158, but somewhere about 135, though 
whether they will fall to that figure we cannot say, as 
they are a patriotic stock, and strongly supported by 
sentiment. The shares of the British South Africa 
Company, familiarly known as ‘‘ Chartereds ”’, were for 
years a patriotic stock, and, though they have never 
paid a penny of dividend and never will, were gallantly 
maintained at a premium of 400 per cent. by sundry 
sentimentalists. But since the deaths of Messrs. 
Rhodes and Beit, Chartereds are valued by mere com- 
mercial calculation, and are quite out of fashion. After 
the fate of Siberian Props. and Australian Deep Leads 
it will take a long time before the public go into any 
mining ventures. 

Railway markets, so long neglected, will now have 
their turn, by which of course we mean Home and 
Foreign Rails, not their Yankee cousins, which are 
in disgrace. Caledonian Deferred, in the neighbour- 
hood of 30, are said to be a good speculative investment, 
probably on the strength of a deal with the Glasgow 
and South Western. Great Northern Deferred are over 
51, and are high enough. Mexican Ordinaries hang 
fire somewhat, round about 48, and Mexican Southern 
Ordinary are stolidly immovable about 54, though 
there is no better purchase in the market for a long 
shot. Buenos Ayres and Pacifics continue their upward 
course, the new shares being called over 41} premium. 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario also steadily rise, but have 
some way to travel yet before they reach their proper 
level. The traffics of these two lines for the coming 
half-year will show steady increases. Were it not for 
the persistence of an uneasy feeling that something 
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unpleasant is going to happen in New York, prices 
would be much better. But after so many years of 
disappointment and disasters, the majority of men are 
grown timid, and have forgotten the courage they used 
to display. Also, the City of Londonis a flock without 
a shepherd ; in other words, there is no man and no 
house to give a lead. Nevertheless, the foreseen gene- 
rally does not happen, and we do not believe in another 
catastrophe in New York, 


INSURANCE AND UNSOUND COMPANIES. 


© and well-established insurance companies are 

among the very finest and best financial institu- 
tions in the world. In some vague way this fact is 
recognised, and a vast number of people jump to the 
conclusion that anything calling itself an insurance com- 
pany must be sound and strong. This is very far indeed 
from being the case. There are many offices which are 
about as rotten and unsound as it is possible to be ; 
some of these are managed by honest people who are 
ignorant and incompetent, while others are under the 
control of people who know perfectly well that their 
schemes are unsound, and that failure is a question only 
of time. In many classes of insurance, and especially 
in life assurance, the liabilities—that is to say the pay- 
ments of claims—do not occur to any great extent 
until after the lapse of many years ; the consequence is 
that companies can go on paying their way for a long 
time, and, so long as it is possible to doa large new 
business, the payments of new policyholders can be 
used to satisfy the claims of old policyholders. It is a 
process of 1obbing Peter to pay Paul, but sooner or 
later the supply of Peters falls short, the day of reckon- 
ing comes, and the deluded policyholders are dis- 
appointed. 

An especially deplorable and discreditable feature of 
most of these rotten insurance schemes is that they 
appeal to the poorer classes, who are easily persuaded 
by the agents to part with their money under the false 
impression that they are receiving exceptional benefits. 
Quite a favourite dodge of these companies is to appeal 
especially to non-commissioned officers and privates, 
who part with their pay in the expectation of receiving 
in later life benefits which of course are not forth- 
coming. 

It is not altogether easy to see how these unsound 
schemes, which are mere caricatures of real insurance, 
are to be prevented. The only really effective method 
of stopping the enormous loss which, in the aggregate, 
they inflict upon poor people, is by disseminating clear 
information upon the subject ; this can often be done, 
and happily frequently is done, by employers talking to 
their servants and other employees, and, if premiums 
are being paid for insurance, ascertaining the nature of 
the company. Domestic servants and working men’s 
wives are frequent victims of persuasive agents, and the 
amounts involved being small in themselves, though of 
importance to the victims, proceedings are seldom taken 
to put a stop to the careers of these unsound com- 
panies. Occasionally they may be honest, but more 
often they are fraudulent. 

The main principles of insurance, and particularly of 
life assurance, have been abundantly proved by long 
experience. It is true that with the increasing com- 
plexity of modern life new conditions arise from time 
to time involving fresh liabilities which can be provided 
for by means of insurance ; but it should be remem- 
bered that existing insurance companies are anxious 
to extend their business, and are in an excellent posi- 
tion for issuing policies of new kinds on the most 
advantageous terms. From time to time some imaginary 
genius arises who proposes to set right the errors of 
the insurance world and to confer benefits upon a 
confiding public which existing offices do not give. 
People should mistrust these cranks, since if any good 
new scheme is forthcoming there are plenty of sound 
offices only too ready to take it up. Existing insurance 
companies of the highest class are eminently progressive 
and enterprising institutions, and all that is good and 
practicable in regard to insurance can be obtained from 
offices of great financial strength. In all forms of 


insurance security is the most essential thing, and 


people paying their money for policies should not 
assume that every concern calling itself an insurance 
company is financially sound. 


YOUNG MEN.” 


HEN some of us were a few years younger than 
we are now, we had a joyful prospect that the 
world was to be at the feet of the young men as it 
had never been before in all its history. Young 
men were not to be the hope of the future only, ‘as 
they had been in the past, but they were actually to: 
take possession of the present here and now without 
any further ado. The grave and reverend signors, the 
heavy, solemn, iron-grey-haired, pompous middle~ 
aged respectable man was to be deposed, and if he 
had not become ‘‘ too old at forty” he was not to stand 
in the way much longer afterwards. The idea was that 
business and the business of life generally was a branch 
of athletics, and in athletics a man becomes an ‘ old 
un” before forty and cannot expect ever to win any 
more prizes, much less championships. Well, that 
seemed quite right and reasonable while one was on 
the right side of thirty ; but it begins to be a different 
story when the fatal forties are looming in the offing, 
and the doubt begins to be insistent that there is not 
anything very considerable awaiting us when we get 
there. One has begun to realise that there is. 
another side to the question which we had not dwelt 
on when the world seemed all before us where to 
choose. Youth was all very well, but there are 
virtues of maturer age which we feel developing in us, 
and we begin to be dreadfully afraid that these are 
not valued as they ought to be by the patrons who 
supply the means for genius and talent to obtain a. 
modest subsistence and the usual comforts. 

Suppose one were a journalist. One has been revolving 
along with other brilliant youths as satellites round the 
magnificent central sun of the millionaire proprietor 
who is his own editor. We have been among ‘‘ my 
young men”. He has spoken of us, spoken to us, claimed 
us as ‘‘his” young men. His idea of himself is of a 
Napoleonic genius who needs no other brains than his 
own, unless they are content to be the submissive imps 
of their lordly master. There used to be departments 
at the head of which were ripe experienced men who 
had grown grey in mature wisdom ; who would con- 
tinue growing greyer and wiser until human nature had 
reached its limit of greyness and wisdom, and a retiring 
allowance ended the dignified journalist’s placid career. 
But Napoleon has changed that; he has centralised 
everything in himself; we are only “‘his young men ”,. 
temporary and transient but greatly hustled in the 
meantime, who have nothing to look forward to but the 
day when he discovers that we are no longer his young 
men. We are not so versatile in our ignorance as he 
wants his young men to be; he needs a fresh supply 
of young crudity and we must go. Nobody can say 
that journalism is any better for the change from 
the old system to the new; but so the Napoleon 
of the newspaper world has willed it ; and journalism, 
as an old-time journalist sadly remarked, is no 
longer a profession. In old times a man’s chances 
of obtaining something good increased in all trades and 
professions with his years. But now these intermediate 
places, the managerships, the several graded steps of a 
sort of hierarchy, are rapidly disappearing. The new 
shaping of business diminishes opportunities for the 
middle classes of managers, as new machinery puts an 
end to special skill and reduces the possessors of it to 
the ranks of common labour. One person like Pooh- 
Bah threatens to swallow up all the offices for himself. 
What is to become, then, of all our young men ?—we 
say ‘‘our” this time, because we see there is a great 
wastage of young men always going on, not only 
caused by the Napoleon of journalism, but in the 
ordinary course of every business. Always somebody 
is wanting young men for a time and then wanting 
others to take their place ; but the places for the not 
young men are constantly becoming fewer. We may 
‘* figure” them, as Mr. Wells says, as swarming in a 
wide bottle with a long narrow neck, through which 
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‘there is only room for one or two to get at a time. 
The struggle must be tremendous; a matter of life 
and death; for there is really ‘‘ death in the bottle”, 
unless one can struggle through the narrow aperture ; 
and the chances are that a good many of us will be 
asphyxiated before we have passed the strait into 
the calm water. Or to change the figure; there is 
only one leg of mutton at the top of a very greasy 
pole, and a good many of the competitors will break 
their necks or, at least, ruin their clothes in trying 
to reach the top. Or there are so few loaves and 
fishes, and such hungry multitudes, that if they are 
‘driven to cut each other’s throats before they can any 
of them be supplied by a miracle we cannot wonder. 

Is it the survival of the fittest? Hardly, it may be 
argued. When a few coppers are thrown into a 
‘vast crowd for a scramble, it is something more than 
a matter of fitness in the few who get them. A good 
deal depends on where you happen to be standing when 
the coppers fall. It’s luck after all when there are many 
-competitors and only a few places to fill. If you want 
to encourage the fitness of a fair number you must 
provide a good supply of opportunities, and diminish 
‘the merely hazardous element. This is exactly what is 
not happening, but quite the reverse. The only pro- 
fessions that appear to retain their old-time condi- 
‘tions are those like the law and medicine, which are 
carried on individually—every man for himself, not 
harnessed with others. The young men are not cast 
out here ; they go from strength to strength; and they 
ipen gradually and maturely into the full-bottomed 
wig and—what is the equivalent of this in medicine ? 
we cannot think of anything but Harley Street; 
the gold-headed cane and the massive seal are no 
longer insignia. Every young man shall have his 
«chance in due season; he has only to wait. In 
other vocations it is otherwise; the longer the young 
‘man waits without getting into the bottle-neck the 
more hopeless his chances grow. In medicine, it is 
‘true, the young man rather wants to force things; he 
is a bit too eager to set up as a ‘‘ specialist” on the 
strength of medals and examinations. But here the 
public is wiser and kinder than it is in dealing with 
other young men. It will wait for the young men, 
indeed only wants young men with something of the 
youthfulness rubbed off and a little sprinkled with 
rey. Experiment with and vivisect certain corpora 
viliora a few more years under older men; then your 
turn shall come and we will take the risk; but not 


‘just yet, if you please. Now this is what ought always 


to be in a well-regulated world. What should we think 
-of family life if all the grandfathers and grandmothers 
were eliminated? But progress in most things seems 
‘to consist in eliminating everybody who cannot jump a 
five-barred gate or run a mile without getting a stitch 
in his side. it is not for the good of society that every 
-one of us who is over twenty-five should have to turn 
novelist ; and this is what most of us are menaced with 
over that age. At least this is what we suppose does 
happen when we wonder who writes all the novels, and 
what becomes of all the young men who are scrapped” 
‘for the newer batches of young men who are always 
-coming on. Inthe name of all young men who are 
approaching the perilous age of thirty we protest 
against this unreasonableness. There is still virtue in 
us; and we ask that we may be allowed to employ our 
-constantly accruing talents in the interests of society— 
and of ourselves—up to a decent old-age pension limit. 
-And your petitioners will ever pray &c. 


THE BEGGAR. 


HE begged and shuffled on ; 
Sometimes he stopped to throw 
_A bit and benison 
_ To sparrows in the snow, 
And clap a frozen ear 
And curse the bitter cold. 
God send His servant cheer 
_.And quittal hundredfold. 
RALPH HODGSON. 


‘‘ARMS AND THE MAN.” 


DO wish I had been in the Avenue Theatre on that 
night, fourteen years ago, when ‘‘ Arms and the 
Man” was first produced. It would be amusing, as 
a gauge of the changes that time has wrought on me 
and on things in general, to compare my sensations 
on that night with my sensations at the Savoy Theatre 
last Monday. It is on young men, for the most part, 
that the revolutionary pins his faith. And that is the 
reason why so few revolutions succeed. The very people 
who are counted on as co-operators are the very last 
to co-operate. It is well known that schoolboys are 
always strictly conservative ; but it is not so well known 
that their conservatism lingers in them for some time 
after they have left school. Quite young men do not 
think for themselves: they are dependent on what they 
have been told. They kneel ever at such altars as are 
already well illuminated. All the ardour of their youth 
goes to the worship of well-established gods. For un- 
sanctified new forms, methods, ideas, they have no use. 
They regard that sort of thing as an impertinence, and 
are as down on it as the quite old men are. It is only 
in the interval between eld and youth, before the 
crabbedness of youth has had time to rest and pull itself 
together for its reappearance as the crabbedness of eld, 
that we are really capable of welcoming and understand- 
ing newthings. I am quite sure that if I had been in the 
Avenue Theatre on that historic first night I should 
have been very indignant against the whole affair. Ia 
a sense, of course, I should have enjoyed it. I should 
have admitted that Mr. Shaw was very clever. But his 
gifts would have been the measure of my indignation : 
to think that such talent should be turned to such evil 
uses! I should have heartily agreed, next morning, 
with the elderly men who at that time monopolised 
dramatic criticism on the daily papers, that it was a 
very cheap joke to represent a soldier as shivering and 
whining after he had been for three days under fire, and 
as being in the habit of carrying chocolates into battle. 
I should have been revolted by Mr. Shaw’s cynicism in 
making a young woman stoop to the telling of fibs— 
and she no villain-ess! Sergius Saranoff would have 
seemed to me ‘fa hound”, and I should have been 
ashamed of having been compelled to laugh at him 
instead of hissing him. The whole play would have 
seemed to me a disagreeable fantasy. If one must 
invent, I should have said, the invention must be of a 
beautiful kind ; and I should have had some very severe 
things to say about jesting on such themes as war and 
love. 

Since that time, and since the time when ‘‘ Plays Plea- 
sant and Unpleasant” were published, I have come to 
see that much of this seeming fantasy and flippancy was 
a mere striving after sober reality, and that the reason 
why it appeared fantastic was that it did not conform with 
certain conventions of the theatre which the majority 
of playgoers took as a necessary part of truth to life. 
Far be it from me to suggest that Mr. Shaw in ‘‘ Arms 
and the Man” gives a wholly truthful picture of life in 
the Balkan States. There is a rich fantastic streak in 
Mr. Shaw, and it runs through all his work. What I 
mean is that he has given us more of the truth than we 
could have got from the average playwright who has 
no fantasy whatsoever. A platitude? It would have 
been a daring paradox fourteen years ago, and is 
worth enunciating as a measurement of the distance 
we have meanwhile covered. Mr. Shaw himself has 
covered some distance. Fourteen years ago he was 
not so far ahead in form, as he was in matter, of the 
average playwright. In form, indeed, he was merely 
abreast of the time. I should have had nothing to say, 
fourteen years ago, against the form of ‘*‘ Arms and the 
Man”. Howstrange and rickety that form seems now ! 
One studies with something of an antiquarian interest 
the elaborate intrigue that centres around the adventures 
of Major Petkoff’s old coat. How ingenious, but to us 
how jejune nowadays, that intrigue is! And to think that 
this sort of thing was what all the dramatists used to 
labour at and to pride themselves on! Towards the 
end of the play, when Louka the servant becomes the 
affianced bride of Sergius Saranoff, we cudgel our wits 
to find some meaning in the strange conjunction. Does 


Mr. Shaw mean that the idealist must necessarily ? 
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Peace, peace! There zs no meaning. Saranoff has 
been thrown over by Raina, who is going to marry 
Bluntschli; and in the drama of the early ’nineties it 
would have been untidy, an offence against symmetry, 
not to mate Saranoff with somebody before the fall of 
the curtain. Louka is the only unmarried girl besides 
Raina, and so it is she who is requisitioned. There 
would have been ‘‘ no questions asked” fourteen years 
ago. Certainly we have progressed. Nor has Mr. 
Shaw progressed merely in finding the proper form for 
expression of his peculiar qualities in drama. Those 
qualities themselves have much developed since he 
wrote ‘‘Arms and the Man”. It isa brilliant thing, 
this play; but shrill in tone, and narrow in outlook, 
and shallow, as compared with the work of Mr. Shaw 
in his maturity. 

The revival at the Savoy is full of spirit. Miss Lillah 
McCarthy plays Raina in exactly the right vein. She 
does not merely show us that Raina disbelieves in her 
own heroics. That would not be enough. The play is 
essentially a play with a purpose; the purpose which 
Mr. Shaw has now underlined by the label ‘‘an anti- 
romantic comedy”. And it is right and necessary that 
the players of Raina and of Saranoff should keep that 
purpose well before us by the trick of showing us that 
they themselves are laughing at the characters. Miss 
Lillah McCarthy rightly lets us see that she is laughing 
at Raina, exactly from the author’s own standpoint. 
Mr. Granville Barker plays Saranoff in a similar way. 
The only fault that can be found with him is that he is 
not so exuberantly heroic in his bearing and manner 
as he might be. Mr. Robert Loraine, who piays 
Bluntschli, would have given the surface of Saranoff 
better than Mr. Barker. And Mr. Barker would 
have given the essence of Bluntschli better than Mr. 
Loraine. It is essential that Bluntschli should be 
played not merely as a real person but as a person 
who is consciously the mouthpiece of the anti-romantic 
author. Mr. Loraine hardly satisfies the second and 
subtler requirement. The minor and straightforward 
parts are all admirably played. Miss Auriol Lee gets 
some real emotion out of the part of Louka. Mr. 
James Hearn is Nikola to the life; and, as I have never 
seen a Bulgarian servant, my certainty on this point 
makes the compliment all the greater. As Major 
Petkoff and his wife, Mr. Michael Sherbrooke and Miss 
Rosina Filippi are delightfully funny. 

When you go to the Savoy, you should certainly go 
in time for Mr. Frederick Fenn’s one-act play ‘‘ The 
Convict on the Hearth”. This advice is addressed to 
people who have not seen that small masterpiece. For 
no one who has seen it before would let go this chance 
of seeing it again. Max BEErsoum. 


CARPACCIO AND VAN EYCK. 


HERE have been rumours lately that Mr. Herbert 
Horne’s ‘‘ Botticelli”, that magnum opus to which 

we have looked forward for so many years, is really 
about to be published. Remembering similar announce- 
ments in former years, which now seem far away in the 
last century, one will hardly be prepared to believe 
them till the book is a visible, tangible fact. The 
reason of the delay has been no doubt the endless store 
of new information which Mr. Horne, an enthusiastic 
archivist as well as a most scrupulous scholar and 
fastidious critic, is continually finding in the Florentine 
libraries. Should this long-awaited and long-desired 
‘* Botticelli” appear this season, its publication will 
make an interesting coincidence. For two of the most 
important art-books of the present winter, already 
published, are also based essentially on documentary 
research. These are Molmenti and Ludwig’s Carpaccio 
(‘The Life and Works of Vittorio Carpaccio.” By 
Pompeo Molmenti and the late Gustav Ludwig: trans- 
lated by R. H. Hobart Cust. Murray. £2 12s. 6d. 
net) and Mr. Weale’s Van Eyck (‘‘ Hubert and John 
Van Eyck.” By W. H. James Weale. Lane. 105s. 
net). Morelli and his followers paid little attention to 
documents ; and Mr. Berenson is rather disdainful 
of them altogether, preferring to reconstruct artistic 
personalities out of existing works of art, irrespective 
of external evidences, In a writer of the gift and 


sympathy of Mr. Berenson, this sort of study proves 
extremely interesting ; but the long-hidden document is 
apt, when brought to light, to prove an inconvenient 
witness. It is not surprising then that a new wave 
should bring the documentary school of criticism to 
the front. To some minds and temperaments research- 
work is an exhilarating sport ; a single new date dis- 
interred proves ample reward for a week’s patient 
deciphering of ancient records, however dry. But it 
must be confessed that in this age of hurry such minds 
and temperaments are rare; nor are they always 
very competent to put the results of their researches 
to good use in criticism. This cannot, however, 
be said of Dr. Ludwig, to whose studies the ex- 
haustive monograph on Carpaccio now published by 
his collaborator, Signor Molmenti, owes so much. 
Those who knew Dr. Ludwig and his work on the 
Venetian painters, to which, after twenty years spent 
in London as physician to the German Hospital, he 
devoted the enforced leisure of ill-health, will keenly 
regret his premature death. In a number of scattered 
articles he had published discoveries which exploded 
long-accepted theories or traditions and shed new light 
on the Venetian school. It was he who established 
from documents the fact that the two Bonifazios of 
tradition, whom Morelli had yet further divided into 
three different artists, were really a single man, 
Bonifazio Pitati. He, too, discovered the real meaning 
of those charming little allegories by Giovanni Bellint 
in the Venice Academy, pictures on which much 
ingenious theorising had been spent, and which, } 
think, no one could possibly have interpreted aright 
without the clue which Ludwig lighted on in the illus- 
trations to a medizval French manuscript. Ludwig's 
distinction was that he brought imagination to his 
work, and using history, archives, book-illustrations, 
and the pictures themselves all as material, set himself 
to realise the actual life, surroundings, furniture, 
households, habits, and culture of Quattrocento and 
Cinquecento Venice; and he used his learning with 
singular modesty. Working on the life and art of his 
favourite Carpaccio, Ludwig met a congenial and 
enthusiastic collaborator in Signor Molmenti, who 
gave the results of his own independent researches 
to the joint production now before us, and who is 
responsible for the main body of the work. A certain 
excess of enthusiasm is, indeed, the fault of this 
monumental record. It is well to know something of 
Carpaccio’s family and stock, no doubt, but we are not 
interested in the identity or biography of all his 
numerous kinsfolk, and we are told too much about 
them, as about most of the persons who are incidentally 
mentioned. On the other hand, we do not at all com- 
plain of the picture of fifteenth-century Venice which 
Signor Molmenti seeks to evoke in his pages ; for that 
is the subject of Carpaccio’s art. 

Visitors to the National Gallery will recall the large 
oblong picture of the Doge Mocenigo kneeling before 
the enthroned Madonna, with a landscape background, 
which has long been labelled Carpaccio, although his 
authorship has been questioned by many. Comparisons 
are not decisive in its favour ; yet still less do they seem 
to me to uphold the conclusion of Ludwig and Molmenté 
that the true author of the picture is Lazzaro Bastiani. 
To this artist a preliminary chapter is devoted. Split 
up by Vasari into two separate men, Lazzaro and 
Sebastiano, supposed pupils of Carpaccio, he is now 
pretty firmly established as Carpaccio’s master ; he was 
certainly the older man. According to our critics, the 
school of which Bastiani may be regarded as the head 
was an independent school, and its members, Benedetto 
Diana, Mansueti, and Carpaccio himself, were not 
merely followers of the two great rival schools of the 
Bellini and the Vivarini. This group of painters, 
including a number of minor craftsmen whose names. 
have only recently come to light from records, may well 
have counted for much in building up the peculiar 
character of Venetian art. Yet, all historical estimates. 
apart, the real importance of Bastiani, for instance, as 
an artist seems to me considerably exaggerated. He 
is a stolid and rather dull painter, though at times his. 
stiffness served him in producing an impressive effect, 
as in the row of tall mourning figures ranged beside the 
supine body of S. Jerome, in a picture at Vienna, -He 
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could achieve a sort of architectural dignity in an altar- 
piece; but how strangely inert are his individual 
figures! One suspects that the fame which Lazzaro 
seems to have enjoyed among his contemporaries (and 
Signor Molmenti’s learning is able to adduce several 
interesting evidences of this) was due to his academic 
accomplishment, to his development of the painter’s art 
as an instrument of expression, to his researches in 
perspective and the representation of depth in space. 
We come to a very different artist in the gay and 
vivacious Carpaccio. Our authors reject the theory 
prevalent in the nineteenth century that Vittore was 
a native of Istria, and are at a great deal of pains to 
prove that he was born in Venice, of a Venetian family. 
Using every available scrap of evidence, they have been 
able to picture for us the artist’s career with a fulness 
to which future biographers are scarcely likely to add. 
As an instance of the singular patience and complete- 
ness with which the work has been done, | may mention 
the pages in which the original appearance of the 
Scuola, hung with the famous series of paintings of 
S. Ursula, is reconstructed and pictorially illustrated. 
indeed, the illustration of the whole volume is unusually 
profuse, and even prodigal. The legend of the painter’s 
travels in the East is, of course, rejected ; and Signor 
Molmenti has followed up to good purpose Mr. Colvin’s 
discovery that some of the towered buildings so promi- 
nent in the S. Ursula series were stolen from the 
woodcuts in Breydenbach’s ‘‘ Peregrinatio in Terram 
Sanctam”’. It need hardly be said that Carpaccio’s art 
is appreciated to the full; austere critics like Mr. Roger 
Fry will think the appreciation decidedly excessive. 
But Carpaccio is a painter who is made to be enjoyed ; 
censure him as you will, he remains enjoyable. His 
ingenuous art smiles down criticism. What pages of 
sunny life he has given us, with that love of episode 
which is his charming weakness! It seems absurd and 
heavy-handed to apply severe canons to his composi- 
tions, though his genius comes to us most glowingly 
perhaps in a fragment, such as the little piece in the 
Uffizi, cut from a Crucifixion which was probably far 
less satisfying than the fragment of it is, hinting only 
at the great drama, but suggesting so much by its rich- 
ness of life and colour. Yet the more serious phase of 
Carpaccio’s later art could cope not inadequately witha 
solemn theme: witness that piece of strange imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ The Burial of Christ”, lately acquired by the 
Berlin Gallery. Where other painters have concen- 
trated their lamenting figures round the dead Christ, 
Carpaccio removes them to a distance, isolates them in 
their several griefs under the wide sky of a serene land- 
scape, leaving the tranquil body of their Lord lying on 
a bier in the foreground. 

It is a sharp contrast to pass from Carpaccio to Van 
Eyck. Congruously enough, though both books are 
amply documented and their authors rely mainly on 
patient research, sparing little space for aesthetic criti- 
cism, Signor Molmenti’s method seems garrulous com- 
pared with the incisive plainness and severity of Mr. 
Weale’s. Either method suits its subject. The superb 
and beautiful reality of Van Eyck’s art would seem 
insulted by the conjectural embroideries dear to some 
biographers in lack of ascertained fact. Mr. Weale, 
who in this volume sums up the results of a lifetime’s 
researches, rejoices in stamping out unlicensed assump- 
tions and fanciful traditions, and in limiting himself to 
proved facts and verified dates. As a book of sound 
and lucid information it is admirably planned. First 
we have a chronological abstract; then the original 
documents in order of date; then an extremely full 
vibliography, followed by a chapter giving in concise 
form all that is known of the lives of Hubert and of 
John ; while the rest of the book is in the form of a 
descriptive and critical catalogue of the paintings, with 
a concluding chapter of Observations. Those readers 
who like to have their opinions made for them may 
complain that the book is not conclusive enough. For 
Mr. Weale has adopted the plan of tabulating after the 
description of each picture the various opinions of the 
authorities, and is chary of final decisions. These lists 
make bad reading for critics. It is almost invariably 
the same story : if one authority pronounces a painting 
with supreme confidence to be by John, the next is 
equally certain that it is by Hubert, while there rarely 


fail to be others who deny it to be by either ; and the 
most contradictory dates are assigned with no less 
firmness of conviction. The reader is left, furnished 
with all available data, to study the pictures themselves 
and form his own conclusion. Mr. Weale, one fancies, 
rather enjoyed setting out this battle-array of combative 
Opinions, adding now and then a comment of his own 
which in its pleasing tartness recalls the ‘‘ putidis- 
sime!” of the old school of commentator on the 
classics. (He is ungenerous, by the way, to a dead 
opponent in attributing Bouchot’s wild claim of the 
Van Eycks for France merely to envy of the splendours 
of the Bruges exhibition.) The conflict of critics rages, 
of course, over the question of Hubert’s share in the 
paintings we call Van Eyck’s. As Mr. Weale points 
out, we know very little indeed about Hubert. We know 
that he designed and partly painted the great polyptych 
at Ghent, completed by John in 1432. And we know 
eleven works by John, painted between 1431 and 1441, 
when he died. The problem is, What was John’s 
precise share in the polyptych, and to whom should the 
remaining works be assigned? Mr. Weale’s opinion is 
that the only portions of the Ghent altarpiece entirely 
due to John are ‘‘ both sides of the shutters on the face 
of which Adam and Eve are represented”. But it 
seems likely that these problems of authorship will 
never lose fascination by finding a universally accepted 
solution. On the conjectured attribution to Hubert of 
certain of the miniatures in the Book of Hours ruined 
by the lamentable fire in the Turin Library, Mr. Weale 
expresses no decided opinion: they were certainly the 
work of a great master, and are worthy of the name of 
Van Eyck. It is tantalising to think of the known 
works by John which have been lost, especially those 
earliest of Northern genre pictures, in which he ex- 
celled. One of these, a Lady at her Toilet, is known by 
the small copy in Van Haecht’s painting of a picture- 
gallery, exhibited last winter at Burlington House. 
Mr. Weale reproduces this, which must have been a 
most delightful work. A special word of praise must 
be given to the abundant illustrations, especially the 
photogravures of John Van Eyck’s magnificent and 
marvellous portraits. LAURENCE Binyon. 


LOCHAN FALLOCH. 


ROWN billowing woods spring from the rising 

ground beyond the lake. The lake itself is set in 

fir woods on three sides, and on the other bounded 
by a wild moor. 

Almost all round it stretches a pebbly beach broken 
by beds of bulrushes, which now and then rise from a 
mossy patch between the stones. Islands with ruins 
of the past stud its smooth surface, and are reflected 
upside down, as in a looking-glass reversed. The 
woods, chiefly of beech, appear like outworks thrown 
before the hills to guard their mysteries. Rough, roar- 
ing burns here and there cut a passage to the lake and 
brawl between banks fringed with rowan trees.and ash. 
After the woods are passed, a further outwork of wet 
boggy ground, in which grow willows and sweet-gale, 
extends. 

This by degrees melts into a dull waste of ling, 
strewed with great boulders of rough pudding-stone. 
The heath grows sparser higher up, where the wind 
sweeps upcn it all the year. Then it gives place to 
tracts of stones. Lastly, the hill rising up steep from 
the last slope is reached, and following a burn, until it 
issues from a green mossy ‘‘ well”, you stand upon the 
ridge. 

There a panorama stretches out, studded with lakes, 
with woods, and interspersed with farms towards the 
west. Towards the east lies the brown Flanders Moss, 
an ancient sea, which even yet appears to roll in 
the white mist of evening. The whole is framed ia 
ranges of long undulating hills, which guard the south. 

Northwards the Grampians, still mysterious and 
wild, tower up, in peaks, in castles, and in serrated 
ridges, through which the passes, now disused, formerly. 
penetrated. 

Standing upon the topmost ridge, and quite invisible 
from any other point, quite unsuspected, lost, almost 
forgotten by the outer world, is hid a little lake. 
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It is indeed a little hidden loch, lying so deep and 
unsuspected in its hollow between hills that the first 
Kelt or Pict who came upon it, ages ago, must straight 
have hit upon the name it bears. Nature seems, now 
and then, to have suspected that a time would come 
when all her secrets would lie bare and open to the 
prying eye of vulgar curiosity, and to have hid away 
some of her chiefest beauties in places where they are 
in sanctuary, hallowed from human gaze, which at the 
same time worships and violates them. So she set 
this her little gem, remote, hiding it as a hind conceals 
her young, deep in the heather, underneath the tallest 
bracken, and in a wilderness of hills. They tower on 
every side, bare, bald and windswept, whilst in a corrie 
nestles the little lake, upon whose surface the wind 
scarcely or never preys, leaving it calm, mysterious and 
unruffled, as if it held some secret, too natural for us to 
understand. If fairies still exist, they come no doubt 
from the Sith Bruach which guards the Avon Dhu at 
Aberfoyle, and sail their boats of acorn-cups and leaves 
on the black lakelet. Upon the little beach they run their 
craft ashore and dance on the broad ribbon of smooth 
sand which rings the lake, as a black mezzotint is edged 
around with white. But if the fairies come, they come 
unseen, leaving no token of their passage but a few 
turned-up leaves which they have used for boats, and 
the mysterious circlet of white foam they churn, which 
hangs between the fringe of bulrushes and the mimic 
surf in which float flies that have ventured further than 
their wings can bear them, and now wash up and down, 
asin some distant island of the South Seas drowned 
mariners may drift upon the beach. Sunk in its hollow 
far from the world, the tarn seems to have been 
left adrift, a derelict floated down to us from some 
older age, and with one’s eyes closed one can see 
strange animals of monstrous size come down the steep 
hillsides and drink and play, throwing about the water 
as they stand knee-deep. Around its banks grows 
equisetum, as if to point back to a time when different 
vegetation, gigantic and distorted, towered by its edge, 
and in which harboured the strange beasts that must 
have been familiar to its shores. 

Light-footed tribesmen, as they drove the ‘‘ creagh” 
from the fat Lowlands to their hungry hills, must have 
stopped by the lake to slake their thirst, prone on 
their breasts, their rough red beards floating like sea- 
weed on the water as they drank. Even in summer, 
when bees hum in the heather, and the scent of peat 
fresh cast and left to dry perfumes the air, and little 
moss-trout bask in the tiny stream that issues from the 
lake, or dart amongst its stones, there broods an air as 
of aloofness from mankind. Over the corrie which the 
water fills, leaving but little ground between it and the 
hills except at one end, where a long-forgotten, perhaps 
Fingalian, mountain trail is still half visible on the stones 
which lie amongst the ling, the wind sweeps softly and 
the water-spiders, with greater faith than Peter’s, walk 
on the surface of the lake so lightly that they hardly 
leave a shadow as they pass. 

But in the winter, when the wind laments aloud for 
the lost sun, and the dark water of the lochan turns 
to black ice, whilst the white foam congealed clings 
round the stalks of the dead bulrushes, and all the 
heather droops in the keen frost, the scene is wild and 
threatening, as if the spirits of the past kept watch over 
the last of their possessions that had remained untouched. 
Then, in despite of the keen cold, the birds and animals 
all venture out, certain that they are safe, at least from 
man, and leave strange tracks amongst the snow, which 
form a chart of them and of their habits, readable but 
to those whose eyes have not been rendered dim by 
poring upon print. 

Even in snow and cold, and when the wind drives all 
the grass and heather crouching to the ground, and 
when the little fish rise to the air-holes in the translucent 
ice to breathe, and nature seems to wither in the frost, 
there yet remains over the lochan dhu an air as of 
content, amidst the desolation of the hills. 

Whether the breeze just curls the water, or drives a 
dust of particles of frozen snow along the surface of 
the ice ; whether the cotton-grass waves silkily and the 
bog-asphodels spring from the peat and the green 
**wells ” are bright with mosses, or the field-mice play 
hide-and-seek between the stalks of the stiff frozen 


grasses, the lochlet seems to smile as enigmatically as 
does the Sphinx, showing itself in full communion with 
the mysterious past. It smiles, like a fair woman 
who hides a guilty secret-—for knowledge, especially of 
happiness, that is not shared with others, must be 
guilt, and to withhold it from us, who seek it all our 
lives, is surely criminal, that is, if the lake’s secret 
were not beyond our reach, removed out of our ken, by 
its sheer innocence. But as one looks down from the 
ridge, watching the black tarn sleeping in the heather, 
One sees that what it holds is not for us, and that the 
sighing of the wind, which to it is a language com- 
prehended, clear and sympathetic to its soul, to us 
serves but to stir the senses, and one turns away 
despairing, watching a heron or a gull enter at once 
into its full communion, outside of which we stand. 

It might be that at night, when the moon silvers all 
the waters, and the mist enshrouds the hills, calling out 
from the grass and mosses their secret perfume, and 
when the roe steal from the copses browsing so timidly 
about the open patches of green herbage, scattered 
like islands through the heath, and dark-grey moths 
flutter about the edges of the lake, that if a child dared 
venture up to the lone tarn, its eyes might open and 
behold a wondrous world of fairies, and it would under- 
stand all that the rustling of the wind amongst the 
heather really means. But if it did so, either it would 
turn rank poet and be damned amongst its fellows, or 
else be snatched away to dwell forever in some fairy 
hill, remote from man, seeing the world as in a camera 
obscura, with people running to and fro like ants, ina 
perpetual gloom. No child will venture; the spell will 
not be broken, and the black little loch will remain 
hidden from men’s hearts, lost in the mist, lost in for- 
getfulness, just as it was intended that it should be 
lost, by Nature, when she hid it in the hills. 

R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND LABOUR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


South Metropolitan Gas Company, 
709 Old Kent Road, S.E., 31 December, 1907. 


Sir,—There is a sentence in your interesting review 
of Mr. Aves’ ‘‘ Co-operative Industry” on Saturday 
last which calls to me for an explanation. You say, ‘‘ Ifa 
recent letter to the press on the railway dispute be any 
criterion of his general view, Sir George Livesey would’ 
seem to be of opinion that where a trade union exists it 
must first be killed before any co-partnership scheme 
can be started”. 

I am sorry anything I have written should convey 
such an impression, for, if it were necessary first to kill 
the trade union there would be no co-partnership, an@ 
it would be a waste of time to talk about it. Perhaps a 
short statement of facts will be the best explanation. 

This company offered co-partnership—then called 
profit-sharing—to its workmen in 1889. The Gas 
Workers’ Union ordered its members not to accept, but 
the non-unionists signed the agreements referred to in 
your article. The union then demanded the abolition 
of the scheme, which being refused, they ordered out 
the unionists—never to return—thus the union com- 
mitted suicide here. 

At the South Suburban Gas Company, employing 
a large proportion of trade unionists, co-partnership: 
was introduced in 1893. The union did not object, 
and to this day no question of unionist or non-unionist 
has ever arisen. 

The Commercial Gas Company, largely manned by 
unionists, started co-partnership in 1901. Mass meet- 
ings were held by the union on two successive Sun-- 
days, and resolutions that none of their members 
should accept were passed. The workmen ignored’ 
them, and one of the first to sign an agreement was the 
local official of the union. There has never been any 
trouble or difficulty on this or any other question either 
here or with the other two companies since co-partner-- 
ship was introduced. 
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To start co-partnership it must be clearly explained 
to the men and offered to all, whether unionists or not, 
to take it or leave it as they please individually. It is 
not necessary that all or any definite proportion should 
accept. I told our men in 1889 that if only a hundred, 
or fifty, or even one man signed an agreement, they or 
he should have the profit-sharing bonus. Acceptance 
being purely voluntary, with no pressure on or inter- 
ference of any kind with trade unionists, there can be 
no killing, though I admit that gradually since co- 
partnership in the above cases was started the union 
has practically died a natural and quite painless death. 

Whether any of the men are unionists or not, we do 
not know and never inquire. There may be some but 
we never hear of them, and you are quite right in sug- 
gesting that co-partnership ‘‘might prove an actual 
alternative to the work of the union”. This is the 
fact, and by the law of the survival of the fittest the 
better in principle and the stronger and more beneficial 
in practice must sooner or later displace an inferior 
system. 

Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE LIVESEY. 


DRY HOMERIC DETAILS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


S. Andrews, 30 December, 1907. 


Sir,—May I vindicate myself from the kindly re- 
proach of attempting ‘‘a light-hearted and enthusiastic 
‘Restoration’ of a Homer one and indivisible”? (Review 
of Mr. Murray’s ‘* The Rise of the Greek Epic ”, 
SATURDAY REviEw, 28 December, p. 798.) I plead 
guilty to the enthusiasm, but not (in this matter) to the 
lightness of heart. The attacks on the unity of Homer 
are based on what the higher critics take to be ‘‘in- 
numerable difficulties and inconsistencies”. All these 
are what Mr. Murray’s critic styles ‘ dry unconvincing 
details”; he congratulates Mr. Murray on his avoidance 
of them. I too, if I were “light-hearted” in regard 
to the Homeric question, would have shunned the 
pettifogging discussion of trivialities. But as these 
dry and disgusting details are the sandy and shifting 
foundations of the critical cloud-castles, I was compelled, 
with a heavy heart, to analyse the analyses of scores 
of German ‘“‘ microscope-men”, as Comparetti calls 
them. On business more dull can no man adventure 
himself. Having done that part of a tedious job, in 
‘* Homer and the Epic”, in ‘‘ Homer and his Age”,— 
again heavy of heart,—I examined the ‘‘dry uncon- 
vincing details” of Homeric and A2gean archeology ; 
for these details are the foundations of other separatist 
theories. These theories cannot exist without the 
details, and, one by one, in toilsome fashion, I had to 
show that the archeological facts were misinterpreted. 

Take one case, that of the armour. According to 
the separatists the A2gean peoples, to judge by their 
art and material relics, had no body armour; they 
fought under shield, naked except for a loin cloth. 
Now Homer’s men have body armour of bronze, in 
several pieces. Therefore, the Homeric passages in 
which the armour appears are said to be of a much 
later stratum. Mr. Murray (p. 140) says, ‘‘ If you will 
consult Dr. Reichel he will tell you” all this. Dr. 
Reichel did tell us, but if you will consult Mr. Arthur 
Evans he will tell you just the reverse: he did tell you 
just the reverse seven years ago, giving evidence from 
discoveries then recent. (‘‘ Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute,” vol. xxx., pp. 213-215.) 

Mr. Murray appears to have overlooked Mr. Evans’ 
details, and also overlooked, as I too did, a convincing 
proof that, in an earlier age than Homer’s, Cretan 
warriors already wore bronze body armour, just as the 
heroes of Homer do. The proof is afforded by a clay 
seal-impression, found by the Italian excavators at 
Haghia Triada, and published by Professor Frederico 
‘Halbherr in ‘‘ Monument. Ant.”, xiii., pp. 39-41, fig. 2. 
The seal, published in 1903, shows a warrior in a 
heavy metal cuirass, under which is a broad thick 
metal band, or zoma, while beneath that the thighs 
are guarded by a metallic skirt in strips. Here, then, 
is proof of bronze body armour before the earliest date 


assignable to Homer, and Professor Halbherr also 
mentions another representation of a warrior putting 
on his cuirass. 

On these ‘“‘dry” but not unconvincing details the 
theory of Reichel and his followers breaks into dust, 
and as far as the separatist theory is based on these 
details, it perishes. I could easily add other examples. 
Whenever you tickle the soil with a pick-axe, it laughs 
with a harvest of confutations of the critics. But it is 
not a light-hearted business, the hunt for these dry 
details ! I am &c. A. LANG. g 


‘* THE CURSE OF TOBACCO.” 
To the Editor of the SaAtuRDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—Tobacco has the credit of coming from America. 
I wish, as Byron said of another evil, ‘‘ it would set out 
on its return”. Now that the theatres threaten to 
succumb to smokers, the only places of entertainment 
left free from the stink of tobacco, where the refined 
and the elegant may congregate, will be the Casino of 
Monte Carlo, the National Sporting Club (during the 
progress of a fight) and church. Man has been scien- 
tifically and conclusively proved to be the product of 
evolution and descended from the monkey. This is a 
great grievance, I believe, to many a person who be- 
lieves in specific creations and is proud of his pedigree. 

The only grievance I can trace that man has against 


the monkey is that the monkey doesn’t smoke. 
Wituram EDEN. 


“SIDE” IN BILLIARDS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 Whitehall Court, S.W. 

Sir,—Like ‘‘ Amateur”, I have not seen Lord 
Dunedin’s letter wherein the latter wants to know why 
if one hits the ball on the left side it goes to the left, 
and conversely. 

‘‘ Amateur” suggests the theory that ‘‘side” on a 
billiard ball is the same as ‘‘ bias” onabowl. He adds: 
‘‘In both cases the ball runs straight until it strikes 
something or begins to slow down, when the * bias’ or 
the ‘side’ immediately becomes apparent.” 

He is wrong in this statement. A properly made 
bowl practically never runs straight unless it has been 
driven—that is, played at great speed—and even then 
it is sometimes necessary to make a slight allowance 
for the ‘‘ bias”. Moreover a bowl is made to ‘*‘ draw” 
or run in the line of an elongated ellipse by having one 
side heavier than the other, and it naturally ‘* goes 
slower” or tries to on its heavy side, which is trying 
to overbalance the other, and is only prevented from 
doing so by the force of propulsion. rtten 

Why a billiard ball takes its ‘‘ side” off a cushion is 
so obvious that I am taking it for granted that Lord 
Dunedin was not asking about that. The effect of 
‘‘ side” in deflecting a ball from the intended line of 
its run on the table-bed before contact with a cushion 
or another ball is a much more abstruse problem, and 
I am afraid I could not do it justice in the space you 
would allow me. : 

The flight of the ball and the laws which govern the 
action of rotating balls in conflict with the air or on 
contact with the ground or other solid are extremely 
interesting. I sat down once to explain them, and 
before I had done found to my surprise that I had 
consumed sixty-four pages of foolscap and had required 
some twenty illustrations to make the matter reasonably 
clear. This was published serially in the ‘‘ Field”, 
and later in book form as ‘‘ Swerve, or the Flight of 
the Ball”. I warn your readers that to the average 
man Euclid or trigonometry would be almost as enter- 
taining ; but many people are much interested in this 
subject. The late Professor Tait devoted much study 
to it, and published some valuable but disconnected 
papers which I have not been fortunate enough to see. 

If Lord Dunedin will state exactly what it is that he 
wants to know I will do my best to explain it. 

Iam &c, P. A. VaILE. 
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WILLIAM PENN AND THE PHEASANT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


1 January, 1998. 

Sir,—Owing to my bad handwriting an error crept 
into my article ‘‘ A Day’s Shooting”. William Penn’s 
maxim was that there was ‘‘ more of vanity than judg- 
ment” in the practice of shooting flying game—not 
“more of variety”, as was printed. Talking of this 
reminds me of an incident I witnessed whilst shooting 
pheasants the other day. The gun next to me shot at 
a pheasant flying hard and rather low straight towards 
him. The bird fell dead, but came down at such an 
angle and with such force that the gunner barely missed 
being thumped hard by it. The angle at which a dead 
bird sometimes comes down forward is a useful thing 
to notice if one is interested in the wonders of natural 
flight. The late Duke of Argyll seems to have over- 
looked this in his theories of flight. To understand 
flight I am sure we must keep in thought the “inclined 
plane” and its tendencies. 

Yours faithfully, 
Georce A. B. Dewar. 


CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE AND ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—It is very gratifying to see the abominable 
‘* Asino” attacked in so widely read and influential a 
Review as the Saturpay. I trust that through your 
efforts the public of this country will be roused to some 
indignation, not only that this paper but many other 
similar ‘‘ rags”, and a vast quantity of literature of the 
same ilk, is publicly exhibited and sold in the news- 
paper-shops round Leicester Square, Compton Street, 
and even in the bookstalls attached to several first- 
class hotels and restaurants. 

Meanwhile if any of your readers are under the 
impression that the religious persecution in France has 
stopped, I should like to place before them a few facts 
about events that have occurred quite lately. At the 
present time the Lycées or State-endowed public 
schools ‘for boys with boarding-houses attached to 
them are deprived of their chaplains, and according to 
the French papers night and morning prayers have 
already been abolished, as well as attendance at Divine 
Service on Sundays and other holy days. In a word 
these establishments are now absolutely godless and 
atheistic. If what remains of the Loi Falloux is abso- 
lutely abolished, and the whole education of the 
country falls into the hands of the State exclusively, 
religious education of every sort will be torn from 
every school, public or private, throughout the country, 
so that, as M. Viviani said the other day, ‘‘ the society 
based on the will of God will be soon replaced by anew 
society based on the will of man”’. 

May I correct an impression which the admirable 
article on ‘‘ The Church Militant in France”, published 
in a late issue, might convey involuntarily? It is quite 
true that in many parishes, probably the majority, 
the priests have been allowed to remain in their presby- 
teries, thanks to the energy of their flocks; but in a 
vast number of others they have been obliged to leave 
them, and in most cases have not been allowed to take 
away even their gardening implements or their autumn 
crop of fruit. Again, it has frequently happened that 
the decision of the commune and the parishioners to 
retain the priest in his presbytery has been reversed by 
a ‘* zealous ” prefect. 

The latest act of iniquity is the expulsion, against the 
advice of three-fourths of the doctors and medical 
students attached to the hospital, of the Augustinian 
Sisters who have served the Hétel Dieu for eight 
hundred years and were even spared during the Reign 
of Terror. They have received orders to quit in the 
first week of January, much to the indignation of the 
people of Paris, who are preparing a great demonstra- 
tion-in their favour. The offence brought against these 
excellent women is that they have been detected speak- 
ing to patients on religious subjects, and have actually 
had the audacity to ask one or two dying people if they 


would like to see a minister of their religion—odd to 
relate, one of these was a Jew. 

In many departments, notably in Lorraine, the 
mayors, obeying the instructions from Paris, have 
issued orders commanding the population to withdraw 
all images of the saints, crucifixes, &c., from exteriors 
of houses overlooking the public way: and the way- 
side shrines, which have been in existence for cen- 
turies, to be removed, although in many places this 
order has not been obeyed, the shrines being guarded, 
day and night, by the peasantry. The Paris papers 
a week ago commented upon a letter from a young 
officer at Etampes to his mother, in which he says: 


‘I send you a post-card with a view of the exterior 


of the Cathedral; but I have not been inside as we 
have been ordered not to frequent any of the churches, 
even to attend Divine Service, under pain of a fort- 
night’s arrest.” Meanwhile a scandal which the corre- 
spondents of the English papers take good care not 
to mention, that concerning the absolute waste of the 
money derived from the sale of the property belonging 
to the religious congregations, absorbs public atten- 
tion throughout France. Eighty-nine per cent. of the 
money obtained from these sales, instead of going 
to form a sinking fund for old-age pensions {as pro- 
mised by Messrs. Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes), has 
gone into the pockets of the liquidators or has been 
squandered upon about 12,000 law-suits! The sale of 
2,368,000 francs worth of property in Paris brought in 
a return of 850 francs net to the city; the rest 
remains unaccounted for! In many places property 
worth £40,000 sterling has been sold to Jewish specu- 
lators, under somewhat suspicious circumstances, for 
not more than 7,000 or 8,000 francs (between £200 
and £300). 

I may also add that the new law which prevents a 
priest from keeping a private school applies equally to 
Protestant clergymen and Jewish rabbis ; and it may 
interest your readers to know that about six hundred 
Protestant churches and mission-houses have been 
closed by M. Augagneur, Governor of Madagascar, in 
that island; and that in several parts of the north of 
France, especially in Lorraine, the Protestant churches 
are in a worse plight than the Catholic, and, moreover, 
that it is generally believed that before long the 
majority of them will have to be closed for want of 
funds. In conclusion, I may add that if anybody wishes 
to form an idea of the moral degradation into which 
the French people have fallen, they need only look at 
the collection of popular almanacs which have just been 
issued, indecent and blasphemous almost past belief. 
You can see plenty of them in the Soho librairie-shops. 
What amazes everybody, even Frenchmen, is that the 
police do not raid these establishments and seize their 
disgraceful and filthy garbage, ‘‘ Asino”’ and ‘‘ Mulo” 
inclusive. 

Since I began this letter, M. Briand’s Bill for the 
transfer of the Church property seized by the State to 
the Communes has passed the Chamber of Deputies. 
By common law, both direct and lateral heirs have 
a right during thirty years to demand the restitution of 
money left by their ancestors or given during their 
lifetime to any body or institution, if the conditions 
under which the money was left or given can no longer 
be observed. M. Briand has bya stroke of the pen 
abrogated this by depriving the heirs of their just right 
and the Church of a remnant—the last—of her property. 
This law is calculated to lead to the closing of the 
majority of the village churches, which will now no 
longer be able to pay for their repairs, and being an 
absolutely illegal sequestration it is an arbitrary law 
that points directly towards Collectivism and the control 
and manipulation by the State of private property. 
Even the ‘‘ Tribune”, which is not by any means a 
clerical paper, acknowledges that this is distinctly a 
measure of oppression to the Catholic population of 
France, which its Paris correspondent on Christmas 
Day declares to be ‘‘ the majority of the French people”. 
Ergo a minority as usual is oppressing a majority. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD DAVEY. 
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Whatever the explanation, it would be interestin ‘to 
REVIEWS. determine the question. The legend is common Ser 


SECRETS OF AFRICA—AND THEIR PRICE. 


‘From the Niger to the Nile.” By Lieutenant Boyd 
Alexander. London: Arnold. 2 vols. 36s. 


if is good that we can at last have a record of African 

travel without the usual aftermath of mutual 
recrimination and abuse. The journey which the 
Alexander-Gosling Expedition attempted was from the 
Niger to the Nile, or roughly, with the unavoidable 
détours, about six thousand miles. The expedition 
consisted of Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, his brother 
Captain Claud Alexander, Captain G. B. Gosling, Mr. 
P. A. Talbot, and Boyd Alexander’s servant, José Lopes. 
The various members were experts in particular 
sciences, and the work accomplished establishes their 
attainments in different spheres of action. Lieutenant 
Boyd Alexander was the originating and moving spirit 
in the journey, and, while principally devoting himself 
to ornithology, was also no mean surveyor. Captain 
Claud Alexander and Mr. Talbot were the geographers, 
with Captain Gosling as collector of animals and fishes. 
Unfortunately, admirable though the work has been, it 
falls far short of what would have been possible in more 
fortunate circumstances. 

The history of African travel is a record of sick- 
ness and death from disease or violence. Violence, 
happily, the expedition escaped, but disease claimed a 
heavy toll. The leader at the outset nearly succumbed 
to blackwater fever; but after a rest at Lakoja he 
decided, against medical advice, to overtake his friends 
and continue the journey. His temerity was rewarded, 
and he was the only one to reach the Nile. Captain 
Alexander died at Fort Maifoni from a relapse after an 
attack of gastro-enteritis, probably complicated with 
abdominal perforation. Mr. Talbot returned to Eng- 
land from Lake Chad to complete the maps of the lake 
and the country traversed up to that point. Captain 
Gosling reached Belgian territory to die of blackwater 
fever at Fort Niangara. He had suffered previously 
from a sharp attack of the same disease, which no 
doubt greatly weakened his constitution. He was in- 
tensely anxious to obtain a specimen of the okapi, but 
his very severe exertions were not successful, the 
solitary specimen obtained being trapped by José Lopes. 
It is a melancholy story. The leader was left with his 
servant to complete the journey to the Nile, which was 
reached on 14 December, 1906. The journey may be 
considered to have commenced on leaving Lakoja, 
31 March, 1904, so that the traverse from the Niger to 
the Nile took two years and nine months. During the 
time valuable surveys were made of the country from 
Ibi to Lake Chad; that lake had been mapped and 
a splendid collection of its fish made. This has 
established the most interesting fact that they are 
identical with those found in the Nile. The survey 
of the lake—the best up to the present time—has 
materially modified the ideas previously held as to its 
extent and shape. Whether it will remain two lakes 
separated by a low bank of reeds and mud can 
only be settled by time. We are inclined to think 
that Lake Chad, like most other African lakes, is 
subject to considerable modification in area and shape 
owing to the fluctuation in the level of the water. At 
the same time until observations can be recorded over 
considerable periods, it will hardly be possible to solve 
the problem. The story of the privations experienced 
in this dismal swamp-surrounded lake are not likely to 
encourage other enthusiasts to visit it. The depth 
appears to be rarely more than three feet and frequently 
not more than a few inches. The Buduma who in- 
habit the islands scattered all over the lake appear 
to be of a very low type; and very different from the 
pagans met by the expedition on the way to Bauchi. 
When Mr. Talbot was passing through the Yergum 
country, he heard a report that a remnant of the 
aboriginal people had small tails. They are debased 
cannibals and live among the peaks and caverns from 
which it has been impossible to dislodge them. Several 
attempts to get in contact with them have failed. 
Probably the legend is due to the men wearing in their 
belts an appendage made up of grease and leather. 


a wide area and is firmly held by the Mohammedan 
inhabitants. 

It will be a surprise to most readers of Lieutenant 
Boyd Alexander's splendid triumph to hear that practi- 
cally the whole distance from the Niger to the Nile can 
be traversed by water. There were only three portages 
of any length, and the most important was that from 
the head waters of the Gongola to Lake Chad. It must 
however be recognised that from a practical point 
of view by far the greater portion of the waterway 
will never be of service commercially. Rapids are 
numerous, and for many months in the year the depth 
of water is frequently below twelve inches. Lieutenant 
Alexander claims that he has proved the Yei River to 
be navigable in its lower reaches, and if this is the case, 
for even comparatively a short time, it will be possible 
to forward by water the food supplied for the garrison 
of the Bahr-el-Gharjel province. There are six stations 
in the province, and they are entirely dependent on 
Khartoum, whence about 35,000 Ibs. of corn have to be 
transported annually. The whole has to be conveyed 
by camels and mules, at enormous expense owing to 
the annual loss from tsetse fly of practically all the 
animals. Water transport would lessen the journey by 
six days. The author also claims that if the sudd were 
cut through on the Yei, and rivers almost parallel to it, 
a very considerable body of water would be liberated 
which might be utilised for irrigation in the Soudan and 
Egypt. 

The scientific results of the expedition may be briefly 
summarised under four divisions. Firstly, the survey 
work carried out in Nigeria by Captain Claud Alexander 
and Mr. Talbot; secondly, the exploration and survey of 
Lake Chad ; thirdly, the exploration and mapping of the 
Bamingi and Yei Rivers ; fourthly, the collections of big 
game, smaller mammals and fishes. 

Among the big game by far the most valuable was 
the male okapi. This was the first one to be seen 
alive by a Europeun, and its capture alone would have 
been sufficient to justify the expedition. Stanley in 
‘* Darkest Africa” first drew attention to the okapi. 
Sir Harry Johnston in 1900 obtained some bandoliers 
made from the striped portion of the skin, and when 
they were forwarded to London a new species was 
recognised. Dr. Sclater thought it was of the zebra 
tribe and named it Equus Johnstoni. In 1901 a com- 
plete skin and skull were obtained, and from the cloven 
hoof bones it was at once perceived that it was not a 
zebra at all, but clearly allied to the giraffe. Sir E. Ray 
Lankester placed it in the new species Okapia. The 
okapi and the giraffe appear to be the sole survivors of 
the once extensive group of the Girafidz of the Miocene 
period. The okapi’s range extends through the equatorial 
forests, but it is locally distributed, and Lieutenant 
Alexander seems to think, judging from its weak front 
teeth, that the tender shoots of large-leaved plants are 
necessary to its existence. Now that this animal has 
been captured it is to be hoped that shortly the 
mysterious takin (Budorcas taxicolor) may be secured. 
We believe that no living specimen has ever been seen 
by a European, unless by Abbé David in Chinese Tibet. 

The work of this expedition was as admirable as is 
the impersonal manner in which Lieutenant Alexander 
tells his story. No one who has read many works on 
African exploration can fail to be struck by the tone 
which distinguishes this book from African literature 
generally. Weare not oppressed with the stories of 
brutality and worseinnuendoes which disfigured Stanley’s 
achievement. The book is of enthralling interest, and 
deeds of the greatest gallantry, instances of the finest 
patience and endurance, are told in the simplest lan- 
guage. Lieutenant Alexander states quite frankly that 
in his opinion the outcry against the Congo adminis- 
tration is now out of date and should cease. He had 
excellent opportunities for forming his judgment, but 
we cannot help thinking that he has generalised too 
much. Unfortunately the Congo atrocities are too 
well established to be refuted because in a portion 
of that vast territory the administration was found to 
be excellent. Lieutenant Alexander is bound to bear 
witness to facts as he found them, but we regret that 
his evidence is insufficient to change our views. H's 
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book is dedicated ‘‘To my lost Companions,” and 
he has in this work raised an enduring monument, 
not only to them but to himself. The price paid has 
been high, but Africa reveals her secrets only through 
the veil of death, and as Englishmen we may, be proud 
that our country can still produce such explorers. 


SWAN OF LICHFIELD.” 
‘*A Swan and her Friends.” By E. V. Lucas. London: 
Methuen. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


NNE, or Anna Seward, romantically self-named 
Julia, was born in 1742, the daughter of a clergy- 
man who became canon residentiary of Lichfield ; and 
in the bishop’s palace in that city she lived from 1750 
until her death in 1809. The ‘‘ paternal swan,” as 
Mr. Lucas calls the father, wrote verses ; and she her- 
self in her third year, long before she had attained 
** cyynitude” (Mr. Lucas’ phrase), lisped ‘‘ L’Allegro” 
and ‘‘ Il Penseroso”, and put several of the Psalms 
into verse when she was nine. At sixteen her versifica- 
tion won the homage of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, another 
famous Lichfieldian—when he died she wrote his life, 
and Charles Darwin believed that she had wished to be 
his grandfather’s second wife. ‘‘ Self-esteem, especially 
perhaps in a cathedral city,” says Mr. Lucas, ‘ can 
take root very early”; and in Lichfield a system of 
interlaudation grew up like a banyan tree. Anna con- 
tinued to write verses, which were much like the minor 
verses of our day after allowance has been made for 
different fashions, except that they won her a consider- 
able reputation and the title of ‘‘ the Swan of Lichfield ” 
in the age of ‘‘ Songs of Innocence” and ‘‘ The Loves 
of the Plants”. She met or came into some kind of 
contact with many great, or famous, or fashionable 
men and women—Major André, Johnson, Horace 
Walpole, Scott, Fanny Burney, Edgeworth, Hayley, 
the Ladies of Llangollen ; ‘‘ never could she resist a 
bad poet”, and the lover of the smallest of small beer 
will find in Mr. Lucas a ready tapster, using economi- 
cally his own sprightly but often wearied prose, more 
often Miss Seward’s own enormous and sonorous 
correspondence, which, since in her will she considered 
it ‘‘ worth the future attention of the public”, Scott 
edited shortly after her death. 

It was Miss Seward who inspired Dr. Darwin to 
begin his great poetic work, ‘‘ The Loves of the Plants”, 
&c. Mr. Lucas does not quote from ‘‘ The Botanic 
Garden”, but he quotes fourteen pages of the Anti- 
Jacobin parody, ‘‘ The Loves of the Triangles”, which 
is as dead as its prey. She thought Hayley better than 
Dryden, and ‘‘the milkwoman of Bristol, Hannah 
More’s ungrateful protégée, Ann Yearsley” the equal 
of Burns. She herself unearthed a poet ‘‘ whom the 
muses condescended to visit in a sawpit”; and she 
apparently taught him to write letters as if he also were 
a melodious virgin living in a bishop’s palace. Him, 
too, she thought equal to Burns, and Hayley agreed 
with her ; but then Hayley and Miss Seward ‘‘ carried 
the art of mutual admiration to its highest point in 
English literature”. ‘* The Ancient Mariner” was ‘‘ the 
rere quiz of a composition” she ever met with: 

ordsworth was ‘‘ harsh, turgid and obscure”; but 
‘* Tristram Shandy” she praised. Of her own poetry 
Dr. Johnson singled out a description of the Polar Sea, 
from her ode on the death of Captain Cook, as good : 


While o’er the deep in many a dreadful form, 
The giant Danger howls along the storm, 
Furling the iron sails with numbed hands, 

._ Firm on the deck the great Adventurer stands, 
Round glittering mountains hears the billows rave, 
And the vast ruin thunder on the wave. 


All through her life, at Lichfield, at Bath, and else- 
where, she attracted to herself persons of her own 
florid, flaccid, kindly stamp ; they seem to have occurred 
in the most apposite way. These, Hayley, the Rev. 
T. S. Whalley (whom Seward called ‘‘ Beloved Edwy”), 
and several women, provide Mr. Lucas with several 
laughs apiece, and a vast quantity of prose and verse 
from their letters &c. is quoted that we also may 
laugh. Miss Seward wept copious prose—for example, 
over the death of a lover, a chorister at Bath, and over 


a little dog named Sappho; and these tears are reprinted 
in all their copiousness, with astonishing laborious in- 
humanity. We had not until now suspected that Mr. 
Lucas, the charming anthologist, one of the daintiest 
follies of our time, had this rare vein of the macabre 
which this book exposes to a disquieting extent. For 
three hundred pages he is poking fun at a dead woman. 
He capers round her with a perpetual snigger at her 
letters, her verses, her friends ; pausing once, but only 
once, to say ‘‘ but it need not make one laugh too 
gaily”. His work is not satirical ; it would be flattery 
to say so. Seward may be a type, but Mr. Lucas does 
not make her one, so that the whole force of his 
facetiousness falls upon one almost forgotten woman. 
Had he made her a type, so that her spiritual grand- 
sons and granddaughters of to-day who so abound on 
Hampstead and other heights might have felt the blow, 
the book might have passed. Or had he discovered 
some real strength in her, it would have been fair to 
have pulled away with a laugh the fantastic clothes 
that concealed it; but he has only discovered that she 
was really fond of her lover, that she described the 
Ladies of Llangollen well, and that she was right about 
Sterne ; and thatis not enough. He shows no interest 
in the sentimental movement of which she was a part, 
but is content with a lengthy laugh and with such poor 
rillets of geniality as : 

‘* Of course men who are separated from their wives 
must be handled with great care, especially in Cathedral 
towns where no one has enough to do.” 

The book is a most indolent one. That Mr. Lucas 
has a happy knack of quoting everybody knows: but 
this book is nearly all quotation, and most of it is not 
happy at all. It strikes us as odd that a man should 
set out to write a book about a person whose writings 
he does not take seriously and then make up half the 
volume out of her verse and prose. As a rule he 
makes no comment, except a facetious sentence, after 
or before he pillories a page or half-a-dozen pages. 
So used is Mr. Lucas to being praised for his quotations 
that he uses the phrase ‘‘I tell the story in her own 
eloquent words” to introduce one. There are several 
quotations worthy of Mr. Lucas at his best, but em- 
bedded thus they do not alleviate but only condemn the 
others, and do not moderate our regret that he should 
have taken all his artillery down to the Lichfield pond, 
there to open fire on a moth-eaten swan in a glass 
case, which after many adventures he proves to bea 
goose. 


FRANCE THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 


‘* The France of To-day." By Barrett Wendell. London: 
Constable. 1907. 6s. net. 


(>= might have thought modern France was by 
now exhausted for English readers. Its social 
and political institutions, its life in town and country, 
have been fully treated in recent years with ability and 
with more or less impartiality by the late Mr. Hamerton, 
by Mr. Bodley, by Madame Duclame, and others. But 
there was still a good deal left to say, and it has 
been said up to a certain point by the author of this 
book. He seems to have studied certain aspects of 
modern French life with as little desire to take sides 
as was possible in an intelligent foreigner who has 
essayed the difficult task of explaining America to 
others and to his own people the ways of an alien 
nation. Mr. Wendell has had very exceptional oppor- 
tunities for cultivating the acquaintance of intellectual 
Frenchmen. He is Professor of English at Harvard, 
and has held the Clark Lectureship at Trinity, 
Cambridge. With these credentials he was appointed 
the first lecturer on the Hyde Foundation at the 
Sorbonne and other French Universities. This lecture- 
ship was instituted in order that the holder might 
discourse in these seats of learning about America. It 
would be interesting but irrelevant to know what kind 
of a new world his French hearers have evolved for 
themselves out of his discourses—probably something 
very unlike the reality. But that would not be the fault 
of the lecturer, who has gathered up for himself and 
his readers some very sensible ideas as to why certain 
things are as they are in France. 
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All forms of government in France during the last 
<entury have been ephemeral, and the author clearly has 
mo very great confidence that the Republic of to-day 
holds any charter of longevity except through the 
errors of its enemies. He notes, as every fair-minded 
observer has noted, that in no country in the world 
could the legend of the Revolution, ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity ”, have less connexion with actualities. Every 
one of the Governments that has succeeded during the 
one hundred and eighteen years that have elapsed since 
the Revolution has presented itself to its opponents 
under the form of a partisan tyranny. The idea of 
solving the existing difficulties by treating all views 
upon religion with reasonable fairness seems never to 
have offered itself as a feasible solution of an intermin- 
able quarrel. It seems to be an established and 
accepted theory that whatever régime is in power, its 
first duty is to establish exclusive privileges for some 
order or class of Frenchmen. The existing policy, says 
the author, is to institute privilege for the masses at 
the expense of the classes, but all have had their turn 
and may do so again. Mr. Wendell has certainly no 
confidence that the present situation can endure always, 
and believes that the future will see another Catholic 
triumpb. Then the weary round will begin again. 

So much for Fraternity. As for Equality there are in 
France, altogether apart from the ‘‘ people” so called, 
three classes—Nobility, Bourgeoisie, and Artists. Each 
of these has regarded the other with some aversion and 
uch contempt, but the present political condition is, 
the author thinks, bringing them into closer touch 
through fear of a common foe. Whether they may 
combine sufficiently in time to save the State from dis- 
integration is doubtful. In fact the persistent anta- 
gonism of these three classes and the traditions they 
represent demonstrate how the general structure of 
French life continues through centuries unchanged. 
In the same way the general machinery of the French 
State has remained unchanged since the days of 
Napoleon the First. It is true that the men in com- 
mand have changed and exercised their powers under 
different forms, but the organisation and structure are 
identical under empire, monarchy legitimate or elective, 
or parliamentary republic. Just as under the empire, 
every public functionary to-day, whether he be civil 
servant, soldier, or University teacher, has_ his 
“* dossier” in Paris which is kept carefully noted up from 
time to time, and his career in life depends upon what 
his official heads find there recorded. Mr. Wendell 
shows that even his neutrality is not proof against 
the monstrous cases of espionage in the army brought 
to light by the ‘‘ Figaro” in the disgraceful reign of 
General André at the War Office. He speaks of them 
as they deserve, though with no undue excess of blame. 
There is nothing to be said for such infamy except what 
was said to us by a highly intelligent Frenchman, 
celigious and of moderate Republican leanings, ‘‘ It is 
the way things have always been done here”. This is, 
of course, only another instance of what Mr. Wendell 
points out when he says that every French Government 
is regarded by its opponents as a partisan tyranny. 
There can indeed be no real equality, liberty or fraternity 
so long as this conception is justified by facts. 

The author puts his finger on the fundamental weak- 
ness in the Republican position when he states that it 
is ‘a parvenu unable to admit the existence of the past”. 
Modern France has endeavoured consistently to cut 
herself off from her past. As the SAtuRDAY REVIEW 
has often preached from this text, we need not endea- 
vour to make the point again, but Mr. Wendell gives 
us a striking object-lesson in the story of one of his 
temporary colleagues examining a French school in 
French history. He found the wildest and vaguest 
notions existed among the pupils as to the great men 
of France before 1789, while the minutest dates and 
events and personages of the Revolution were accu- 
rately known. When history is taught like this in public 
schools, what hope can there be that any Republican 
régime will deal fairly by its subjects of conservative or 
catholic views ? 

On the other hand, in the discussion of all abstract 
problems as to the conduct of life, French society 
semains perhaps the most open-minded, as it is the 


for the old Roman conception (which is indeed much 
older than Rome) of the family as the unit of society 
and not the individual is firmly rooted in the national 
life. This, of course, explains many social conceptions 
which to us seem anomalous. It also explains the very 
limited power of the individual in France over the dis- 
position of his own property and the subjection of grown- 
up people to their parents in matters which in this 
country they settle for themselves. 

Mr. Wendell also analyses with much good sense the 
entirely different political conceptions which underlay 
the French and American Revolutions. French enthu- 
siasts, unhappily for France, chose to imagine they 
were identical. Alexander Hamilton and Washingtoa 
were wise enough to know better, and prevented their 
less sensible fellow-citizens from plunging their new 
Republic into a disastrous alliance. 


COMMERCE WITH CHINA. 


‘* Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy.” By A. J. 
Sargent M.A. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


ETTING out ‘to view our relations with China 
solely in their bearings on the interests of com- 
merce’’, Mr. Sargent has found, as others have done, 
that no topic connected with China can be intelligibly 
isolated. Commerce, history, and temperament are 
interdependent, and can be understood only in corre- 
lation. He has known how to exercise sufficient self- 
restraint to keep the commercial problem mainly in 
view ; but the inevitable necessity of laying broad his 
bases has ordained that what was intended to be an 
historical introduction should be ‘‘expanded into a 
volume, so that the ultimate aim of the history—the 
analysis and explanation of the commercial conditions 
of the present—is postponed”. It is questionable, 
indeed, whether even ‘‘ the social and religious life ot 
the Chinese” can be safely excluded from considera- 
tion; for it will be generally found, on analysis, that 
social and religious prejudices have a great deal to do 
with commercial and diplomatic problems. The insuf- 
ferable arrogance which was the real cause of the so- 
called ‘‘ Opium” and ‘‘ Arrow” wars can be appreciated 
only if we realise that China was, for centuries, not 
only in her own eyes but in actual fact immeasurably 
the greatest and most civilised Power in Eastern Asia 
—a central kingdom to which all her neighbours ac- 
knowledged themselves to be satellites. The hostility to 
missionaries among a people by no means naturally 
intolerant can be understood if we realise that they 
attack the only cult—the miscalled ‘‘ worship of 
ancestors ””—which has its roots deep in the Chinese 
heart ; and so long, writes Dr. Martin (himself formerly 
a missionary), as that attitude is maintained, ‘‘ so long 
as missionaries manifest a determination to pluck this 
keystone out of China’s social fabric, so long will the 
innumerable clans that form the nation, rallying round 
the altars of their forefathers, form an impenetrable 
phalanx barring the ingress of a disintegrating 
doctrine”. 

But Mr. Sargent has probably realised that to permit 
oneself such philosophical excursions would have meant 
not one only but two preliminary volumes ; and he has 
confined himself to a survey of the facts recorded in the 
narratives of early embassies, in the abundant Parlia- 
mentary papers dealing with the experiences of the East 
India Company, our wars, negotiations and treaties, and 
in Consular and Customs reports. Even so he has had 
no easy task to compress his abundant material without 
losing touch of essentials; and it is much to be able to 
say that he has succeeded in giving, within moderate 
limits, an instructive epitome of our efforts to open up 
intercourse with the great empire which has scarcely 
relaxed even yet in its resistance. Itis a measure of that 
resistance that the endeavour has been sustained during 
three hundred years, and that it was not till 1842 that 
we succeeded in getting a footing beyond the environs 
of Canton. For the project of opening up trade with 
China became an integral part of the policy of the East 
India Company almost as soon as it was formed, and 
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from Queen Elizabeth bespeaking the Emperor’s good- 
will and ** free liberty of egress and regress ” for certain 
honest men among her subjects who desire to inaugu- 
rate “‘just intercourse of traffic” with his people. The 
letter never reached its destination—disappearing with 
the bearers, who met an unknown end in their (then) 
adventurous voyage. But the purpose was sustained, 
a footing slowly gained, and commercial relations gradu- 
ally more or less regularised, though not without strife 
and bitterness culminating in the wars which led up to the 
treaties of Nanking (1842) and Tientsin (1858). To 
those who believe—and there seem to be still such— 
that opium in one case and a lorcha in the other were 
the concrete causes of those wars, Mr. Sargent’s im- 
partial narrative of the facts may be commended. The 
real causes were sundry, but above and underlying all 
the intolerable arrogance of officials who had accus- 
tomed themselves to regard foreigners as barbarians, 
permitted to trade by the imperial bounty and whose 
only fitting attitude was abject subservience to official 
decrees. The point is effectively dealt with in Mr. 
Sargent’s remark that, although “the war which was 
ended by the Treaty of Nanking was commonly referred 
to as ‘the opium war’, yet no allusion is made to 
opium in the text of that treaty! .. . the opium ques- 
tion remained as though the war had never occurred”. 
It is well to remember, too, that though the opium 
trade may have been contraband in a sense, there was 
little concealment; it paid dues at Canton though de- 
nounced from Peking; Keying admitted that smoking 
could not be prevented, and a Censor advised legalising 
as a source of revenue a trade that served, as it was, 
to enrich minor officials. There were two parties even 
at Court, just as there were and still are different 
opinions as to the harmful character of the habit ; and 
an idea that its importation involved a drain of silver 
from the country in payment seems to have been at 
least as active an element of objection as antipathy to 
the drug. And so with regard to the ‘‘Arrow”. If 
Yeh’s seizure of the vessel had been an isolated case, 
a settlement would doubtless have been reached; but 
‘*the outrage came at the end of a long series of 
attacks on British subjects and insults to British officials, 
so that the Consul (Parkes) had the full support of 
the British Representative and the approval of the 
Government in his action”. It is easy to place oneself 
in imagination at a Chinese standpoint and sympathise 
with harsh treatment endured at the hands of in- 
truders. But the question really resolves itself into 
one of right to force intercourse upon an unwilling 
people. Rightly or wrongly, the Western World has 
decided that question in the affirmative, and the right 
to insist on tolerable conditions flows surely from the 
premiss. 

It is not surprising that the pioneers of commerce with 
China should have anticipated an immense trade if the 
country were ‘opened up”. Particularly was this the 
case with cotton goods—the capacity for absorbing 
which by four hundred millions of human beings must 
surely be illimitable! But it was found that these 
people grew their own cotton and manufactured from 
it, by hand loom, a cloth which suited them better than 
any Manchester produced, or could produce, at the 
price. That the inland taxation which we are prone to 
group under the generic name of “‘ lekin” hampers trade 
is unquestionable, but the chief reason why Manchester 
goods are not illimitably demanded lies in that social 
and industrial fact. The precise import of the clause 
by which Lord Elgin endeavoured to protect merchan- 
dise against local exactions has been the subject of 
indefinite discussion. Mr. Sargent, depending mainly 
on Blue-books, is not unnaturally misled by Sir Thomas 
Wade's affirmation that Lord Elgin did not look for 
more than protection in transitu: once goods had 
passed into the hands of the native purchaser they must 
take their chance. He has evidently had his atten- 
tion directed to an exhaustive memorandum in the 
annual report of the China Association for 1897 which 
reaches a precisely opposite conclusion on the authority 
of Lord Loch, who ‘‘ had no doubt as to Lord Elgin’s 
intention. He had heard him discuss the matter over 
and over again. His intention was that goods should 
be exempt from all further inland taxation whatever”. 
And it is, in fact, quite comprehensible that Lord Elgin 


may have doubted the efficacy of his provision without 


limiting its intention. It is less surprising that con- 


troversy should have arisen as to the intention of a 
clause permitting foreigners to buy or rent land at 
** ports or other places”—which seems to invite mis- 
apprehension, and was claimed to imply right of resi-. 
dence anywhere. The meaning has, however, beer 
definitely restricted by Mr. Wade's affirmation that the 
phrase was of his own devising, and was inserted only 
to prevent too rigid an interpretation of the precise 
limits of the ‘‘port”. It appears a singular anomaly 
that missionaries should enjoy a privilege from which 
merchants are debarred, and Mr. Sargent seems to be 
unaware of the fact, which Lord William Cecil has. 
lately noted, that they do so in virtue of a clause 
introduced (by a missionary who was attached to the 
French Embassy as interpreter) into the Chinese text 
of the French Convention of 1860—but which finds no 
counterpart in the French version—permitting mission 
aries to “‘rent or purchase land in all the provinces. 
and to erect buildings thereon at pleasure ”. 

We have reached the limit of our space, without 
nearly exhausting the points we had noted for comment. 
But it has been difficult to deal otherwise with a book 
which has been reduced practically to pemmican. The 
rise and fall of the tea trade, the changes from sail to 
steam, the opening of the Suez Canal, the revolution 
caused by telegraphic communication, the disturbance 
caused by the divergence between gold and silver, the 
prospects of railway and mining enterprise, the merits. 
and contingencies of the opium question, the prospects 
of legal, financial and political reform, might claim 
each for’ elucidation an article to itself. There is, 
by the bye, an article in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” 
which should interest enthusiasts who appear to think 
that, if opium is abolished, the Chinese will become 
total abstainers. They are a sober people now, but 
there was (Professor Giles points “a a time—before 
they took to opium—when they drank freely. Suppose 
they were to revert! Would the substitution of alcohol 
for opium be a gain? If we were seeking to qualify 
our acknowledgment of the author’s exhaustive précis, 
we might regret the want, at times, of the afflatus that 
can only be derived from local knowledge. There is 
a delicious trustfulness, for instance, in the assumption 
that ‘‘the abolition of lekin will relieve” the Chinese 
tea-grower from certain disabilities—which will cause 
the old China hand to smile as he recalls that the 
Mackay treaty, upon which that trust is based, has. 
been called a summary of unfulfilled engagements, and 
is qualifying for reproduction under similar conditions. 
E pur si muove. Movement there has been and is, 
though it be caused by the attrition of intercourse, by 
illustration, by the impact of forces rather than by exact 
fulfilment of conventions. China has arrived at the point 
of admitting the value and desiring the possession of 
foreign appliances, but—partly no doubt from fear born 
of conscious weakness, partly from vanity and ingrained 
preference for isolation—she would fain assimilate the 
gifts while excluding the donors. Whether realisation 
of her military aspirations will remove the fear and 
encourage her to remove the barriers, or will encourage 
her to firmer resistance—whether, indeed, those reforms. 
will mature at all to the point of giving her strength to 
decide—these are among the problems of the future, 
whose solution Mr. Sargent or another may have to 
narrate a decade or two hence. 


UPSIDE AND DOWNSIDE. 
**The Elizabethan Religious Settlement.” By Henry 
Norbert Birt, 0.8.B. London: Bell. 1907. 15s. net. 


* yet does it prove ?” the Scotsman asked after 

listening to ‘‘ Paradise Lost”. Dom Birt 
professes not to have set out to prove anything, but 
only to allow contemporary documents to speak for 
themselves. But what then about all the other con- 
temporary documents? And why such recurrence of 
vinegary and inaccurate phrases, like ‘‘the XXXIX 
Articles, to this day the pillar and foundation of the 
Church of England as by Law Established”? It shows 
either great ignorance or great disingenuousness to 
quote puritan or rationalist writers such as Child or 
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Froude-as ‘‘ admitting ” the Church of England to be 
the creature of Parliament, obliged to teach and do 
what Parliament commands. On the other hand the 
stout old nonjuror’s indignation at Elizabeth’s sacri- 
legious rapacity is quoted with ‘‘ Even a Protestant 
historian like Collier was moved toexclaim” &c. This 
is not very intelligent. 

Dom Birt takes credit for being quite modern in his 
view of toleration. ‘‘ To-day it is acknowledged that 
for his attitude towards questions of faith and religious 
practice a man is answerable to God alone.” Is it 
possible that he is unacquainted with the 1864 Syllabus 
of Pio Nono, or that he rejects its affirmation of the 
right of the Church to make use of compulsion? He is 
repudiating, it is true, the right of temporal rulers to 
oblige their subjects to worship God in a particular 
way—‘‘ whether Henry, Edward, Mary or Elizabeth”. 
But does he deny the duty of the civil magistrate to 
enforce true religion at the bidding of Christ’s Vice- 
gerent; or, if so, is he aware how much history and 
how enormous a mass of infallible authority he has got 
to disavow? No doubt there may be a good deal 
said for ‘‘persecution”—in the right circumstances. 
Every parent who makes his boy attend family prayers 
or confiscates his undesirable books is a persecutor. 
The Fathers were against the ‘“‘ freedom” of ill-regu- 
lated and undisciplined ‘‘ conscience ’’, and it would be 
difficult to show that the Bible is not so also. It is all 
a question of expediency and of time and place. The 
modern idea that every tub has an absolute and inde- 
feasible right to stand on its own bottom is not really a 
Christian one. An author from Downside would have 
done more wisely to discriminate. The path of least 
resistance may lead him into a quagmire. 

Nevertheless this is a very useful book, for it brings 
together with industry and, on the whole, with candour 
a mass of information the general drift of which is 
to prove that the old learning did not go down at 
a touch, nor an entire nation swing over from one 
faith to another in a day ora year. Six months after 
Elizabeth’s accession the reformers were still ‘‘a little 
band”—‘‘ at Oxford”, complained Jewel, ‘‘ there are 
scarcely two persons who think withus”. A year later 
Oxford was ‘‘ yet under the papistical yoke”. Feria 
reported that ‘‘the Catholic party is greater than the 
rest by two-thirds ”, and for many years bishops in the 
north and west continued to complain of the difficulty of 
enforcing conformity. Scory, in August, 1561, wrote 
to Cecil that in his diocese he was ‘‘a mere stranger, 
abhorred for the most part of religion”. Dom Birt 
iabours especially to demonstrate that the clergy who 
refused to accept the new settlement of the Church of 
England were more like one in four than, as is usually 
computed, one in fifty. Certainly the strength of 
the resistance to the Elizabethan régime is in surprising 
contrast to the general compliance with Henry’s refor- 
mation, though his headship was a far more tyrannical 
and Erastian claim than Elizabeth’s carefully guarded 
supreme governance. Bonner himself took out a licence 
from Henry for the renewal of his episcopal functions. 
The reign of Edward, however, had alarmed all con- 
servatives. Elizabeth found herself face to face with a 
reactionary Convocation and a roused Episcopate. 
The gentry and professional classes were also on the 
same side. The Queen herself looked back to 1540 for 
the model of a purified Catholicism. 

On the other hand, the tide of democratic Calvinism 
was now in full flood, the Marian exiles had returned 
and were thundering in pulpit and press against the 
Roman Antichrist, and popular feeling was breaking 
out into a saturnalia of revolutionary outrage and pro- 
fanity. Except Parker, of whom Dom Birt speaks 
handsomely, Elizabeth had no one to help her stem the 
torrent. It is a marvel that she was able to restore 
important Catholic features to the Prayer-book, to 
which our author fails to do justice, and to stop Par- 
liament from meddling in Church matters. When 
Dom Birt echoes vulgar talk about a ‘‘ parliamentary 
Church ”, has he never heard of Peter Wentworth, nor 
perused the preamble of the Statute of Appeals, or 
does he think that a syllable of the formularies of the 
Church of England was put there by Parliament? No 
doubt the accepted Anglican view of an orderly and 
synodical self-reformation of herself by the ancient 


Catholic Church of this country is an ideal, and the 
ugly facts refuse to run in their groove quite so com- 
fortably. Still, there was a muddling through some- 
how, and the legal theory of ecclesiastical continuity 
came out in the end at the top. The sixteenth century 
was followed by the seventeenth. Some day the Church 
of England and the other branches of the Holy Catholic 
Church will have to seek reconciliation. But four cen- 
turies ago the papalist system was rotten to the core. 
Let Dom Birt make what he can of the figures, the fact 
remains that the vast bulk of the English priesthood 
accepted the reformation of religion. If they were poor 
creatures, how did they become so? Or if they could 
see little difference between the old services and the 
new—which the Calvinists denounced as the Mass in 
English, and which Pius V., if not Pius IV., offered to 
legitimate—were the changes so radical after all ? 

Of course, if the succession was broken, all else 
falls to the ground. Dom Birt discards with warmth 
the Nag’s Head fable, but he does not appear to have 
studied the question of Barlow’s consecration at all 
carefully. In contrast with an older and vanquished 
school of controversialists, however, he rightly remarks 
that the real question is about the validity of the form 
used over Parker. Yet he actually speaks of chrism 
and the tonsure, and seemingly of the delivery of 
crozier and mitre, as ‘‘forms held by the Catholic 
Church to be essential to the Sacrament of Orders’. 
And his view of the famous ‘‘Supplentes’’ clause is 
demonstrably wrong. Again, that an archbishop-elect 
should subscribe himself ‘‘ Mattheue Cant.” does not 
prove that he considered consecration unimportant, 
for, if we are not mistaken, this is the ancient usage 
for an Elect. However, Dom Birt’s volume might be 
a good deal more one-sided than it is, and it is a solid 
contribution to the literature of the subject. 


DEVONSHIRE GEOLOGY. 


“The History of Devonshire Scenery: an Essay ia 
Geographical Evolution.” By Arthur W. Clayden. 
London: Chatto & Windus; Exeter: James G. 
Commin. 10s. 6d. net. 


OWADAYS it is generally recognised that a child 
should begin its study of geography by observing 

the surroundings of its own home. In the same way a 
student of more advanced years may be recommended 
to approach geology through the rocks and scenery of 
his native county. Almost any county in the British 
Isles will furnish enough illustrations of geological pro- 
cesses and their results to interest the beginner and 
carry him a long way on his road. But Devonshire is 
in some respects peculiarly favoured, since it includes 
stratified rocks of all the three great eras of geological 
time; and, while some of its more recently formed 
deposits still remain much as they were when raised 
above the waters in which they were laid down, 
others have been considerably aitered and have under- 
gone elevation, crushing, and disturbance, in some 
cases so great as even to render their age and position 
matters of vigorous controversy. In addition to these, 
Devonshire contains many rocks of undoubted volcanic 
origin, and others, such as the Dartmoor granite, which 
may, as the author of this book supposes, represent 
portions of the reservoir from which the volcanoes 
received their supplies of lava. Therefore, in compiling 
what is less an account of the origin of modern scenic 
forms than a history of the gradual evolution of the 
county, showing the various stages in its physical 
geography, Principal Clayden has been able to write 
a very fair summary of both physical and historical 
geology in general ; and, since no one county can really 
be considered apart from the adjoining areas, his work 
might almost be described as a physical history of the 
south-west of England, while in many of its chapters 
forces that dealt with large tracts of Europe have to be 
taken into consideration. Thus, the relief map which 


gives an ideal restoration of post-Carboniferous Geo- 
graphy shows in the south the folds of the Hercynian or 
Armorican system, which are continuous across Europe 
from Armorica or Brittany to the old Hercynian forest ; 
in the middle of it are seen the north and south folds of 
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the Pennine system; and across its north-west corner 
ritn the diagonal folds of the great Caledonian-Scandi- 
navian chain. The intersection of these three systems 
ef folds marks out a triangular mass roughly corre- 
sponding in shape with the present outline of the British 
Isles. 

There can be no question but that a book of this kind 
furnishes local students with a better introduction to 
geology than does the ordinary text-book. The area 
dealt with is limited to one that can be investigated 
personally during short excursions, and the elimination 
of exotic matter enables the book to be written asa 
connected story, in which the numerous details so con- 
fusing to a student find their appropriate place in a 
regular chain of causation. Having the beginner in his 
mind, the author has avoided technical language and 
has adopted an easy, almost conversational, style. But 
he seems to have forgotten that ‘‘ true ease in writing 
comes from art, not chance”, and we must protest 
against an ease that permits itself adjectives instead of 
adverbs, a plural nominative with a singular verb, con- 
stant use of ‘‘and which” in its most vicious form, 
such phrases as ‘‘shut off from the open ocean by a 
chain of islands like the Zuyder Zee”, or such para- 
graphs as that on the preceding page, where a single 
participial construction includes three relatives, one 
within the other, like a nest of Japanese boxes. The 
printer (whose name, by the way, is not given) cannot 
be blamed for the numerous misprints in technical terms, 
and it is presumably one of these that leads to the 
Millstone Grit being called ‘‘ a great sandstone founda- 
tion”. But similar infelicities and mistakes can easily be 
corrected in a second edition. As for the matter itself, 
Principal Clayden has expressed his own views, and 
since Devonshire geology affords many illustrations 
of the old adage ‘‘tot homines”, he will not expect 
us to agree with all of them. The book is none 
the worse because it makes a brave attempt to give 
a clear and definite account of those portions of Devon- 
shire history which are still more obscure than geo- 
logists would like to see them. This is the sort of 
book that the professional geologist very rarely writes, 
partly because he is too much occupied with more 
serious labours, partly because he cannot afford to 
risk his reputation. But when the unprofessional 
geologist does us the service to attempt it, he is 
occasionally apt to betray unfamiliarity with some 
branches of the science. It is clear, for instance, that 
Principal Clayden does not take so much interest in the 
tamer rocks of Mesozoic age as in the complicated 
structure of the older limestones and schists: he does 
not seem to be aware that the term Cenomanian merely 
indicates a division of geological time and is not the 
name of any particular rock. It is also plain that he is 
no palzontologist ; but that is no excuse for the cheap 
humour of the phrase telling us that a certain ammonite 
‘* rejoices in the name of Schloenbachia varians ”. 

The illustrations, with the exception of those repre- 
senting fossils, deserve high praise. Most of them are 
photographs of natural features, admirably selected, 
almost diagrammatically clear, and many of them 
beautiful. 

We hope that the example of Principal Clayden will 
be followed by local geologists in other counties, and if 
they will add to his enthusiasm and power of presenta- 
tion a little more care in proof-reading, they may look 
= * cordial reception from learned and unlearned 
alike. 


NOVELS. 
‘‘A Modern Orson.” By John Lawrance Longstaffe. 
London: Allen. 1907. 6s. 


The story of Orson comes down to us through the 
eenturies always in a somewhat fluctuating shape, often 
decorated with superstitions that make it scarcely 
recognisable, but still conjecturally related to that 
mystery of personality which is, for all our modern 
enumeration and analysis, scarcely in a better way to 
being understood. It is easy to realise the fascination 
for the novelist of the theme which Mr. Longstaffe has 
selected, of a personality suddenly and artificially bereft 
ef all its clues, not only severed from every memory of 


its past, but isolated from the world’s past as well, 
from the evolution of morality. The author presents 
us with his hero just regaining consciousness. We 
know nothing about him, he knows nothing about 
himself. His memory is not an hour old, his in- 
telligence is that of the new-born babe, he is unable 
to understand language, he responds apparently to no 
stimulus of the senses but that of taste, he has, though 
full grown, scarcely the instincts of an animal, his 
morality is below the level of the aboriginal savage. 
In thus piling up the circumstance of his task the 
author scarcely seems to have appreciated its difficulties. 
It is easy to talk of tabula rasa, but the rewriting of 
civilised consciousness on a mind after such an erasion 
would be a matter of but uncertain conjecture even to 
the specialist, and the mere avoidance of significant 
blunders would require an acquaintance with physiology 
which few laymen could claim. Also, though dealing, 
of course, with abnormal development, as the hero 
recovers his faculties, it would have been better had the 
lines of normal development been followed, especially 
where they concern the centresand the reflexes dependent 
on the association of ideas. The recovery of language, 
for example, could not, so far as our knowledge goes, 
have proceeded as Mr. Longstaffe presents it, even 
admitting the desire and capacity for imitation on 
which he relies. The loss of memory, so far as it 
covers identity, and the past thereby directly affected, 
is fairly common, and though rarely exhibiting exact 
coincidence in area, shows always, where incomplete, 
a distinction, according to the centres involved, between 
its sensory and motor stimulus. Mr. Longstaffe, 
though treating of a complete failure, unwittingly 
leaves his hero in possession of faculties which depend 
on memory, and fails even in these to observe the 
necessary distinction. Likewise he refers mistakes to 
a loss of memory which could only be accounted for 
by a failure of instinct. Thus while the disappearance 
of George Jeffreys’ moral sense is explained by a total 
loss of memory, he is permitted to retain those qualities 
of manners which are dependent on the moral faculty > 
and though he can conceive language, which is but a 
noise to him, as a medium for the exchange of ideas, 
he cannot, as might even a cave-dweller, imagine how 
a staircase is to be used. These are but the plain 
pitfalls in such a theme which some acquaintance with 
mental physiology would have avoided. They probably 
will not disturb the ordinary reader, who may be rather 
disposed to regret that the complications so likely to 
occur between the dissevered existences of a man who 
has lost both his memory and his morals have beer 
confined to the somewhat narrow margin of an arrested 
love affair. It also seems a pity, with natural agencies 
for the catastrophe at his command, that the author has 
not availed himself of one of them, instead of relying 
on a magic potion, which comes as a somewhat dis- 
tracting surprise out of the final chapter. 


‘*The Glade in the Forest.’ By Stephen Gwynn. 
Dublin: Maunsel. 1907. 6s. 


It is difficult to pass any comprehensive criticism 
on these seven short stories, except the obvious remark 
that they illustrate their author’s versatility. ‘* The 
Glade in the Forest” is an amusing episode somewhat 
in Mr. Anthony Hope’s manner, while ‘‘ A Sunday in 
Annaghmore” is in the vein worked by the inventors. 
of ‘The Irish R. M.” Reprinted magazine stories 
really tax a reviewer’s powers far more than work of 
a more ambitious character. We do not care for 
‘A Reconciliation”, where a woman who has for 
excellent reasons disliked her husband comes to terms 
over his coffin—through a mental process which we 
cannot follow—with an admirer whom she has treated 
capriciously. And so we turn to the stories which 
stand or fall by the author’s interpretation of Irish 
peasant life. Of these, ‘‘St. Brigid’s Flood” is ex- 
cellent: we see the fringe of a vendetta, complicated 
by the belief in the supernatural which is always in 
Ireland transmuting the events of human life. The 
story is told by a visitor to Donegal whose chief 
interest in floods had hitherto been ‘that of an angler, 
and the setting is vivid. ‘‘The Grip of the Land” is 
a morality written round the theme of emigration ; 
it is. interesting, and only one who has personal 
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knowledge of small farmers in Ulster can say whether 
it is true to life. We are surprised to find that in rural 
Ulster, where the patria potestas is in full vigour— 
as readers of Mr. Shan Bullock’s intimate studies of 
farm life must know—a son can speak to his father 
by his Christian name. In other parts of Ireland, at 
any rate until quite recently, the farmer’s son would 
be far more likely to call his father ‘‘Sir”. But we 
presume that Mr. Gwynn knows his ground. In this 
story a girl who has imbibed the new spirit of practical 
patriotism keeps her lover at home to farm a some- 
what uneconomic holding. The boy has been away in 
Scotland earning money, and the author admits in his 
preface that, as things go in real life, America would 
probably outweigh the paternal acres. We expect to 
find some Irish critic with Sinn Fein views amiably 
asking Mr. Gwynn (whose name he will probably mis- 
spell) where the Parliamentary party would be if no 
Irishmen went to America and remitted money home: 
but wild wolf-hounds could not induce us to introduce 
into our notice of an agreeable batch of stories any such 
controversial note. 


‘‘ Valerie Upton.” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. London: 
Constable. 1907. 6s. 


This is a remarkably subtle and sympathetic study of 
feminine character, so finely shaded that the careless 
reader may miss some of the effects, while the matter- 
of-fact reader will be completely puzzled. Valerie 
Upton, wife of a ‘‘ mediocre and pretentious ” American 
sociologist, had elected to pass much of her life amid 
congenial friends in England. For this she earned the 
disapprobation of her very cultured and soulful daughter 
Imogen, whom at first we see through the eyes of 
ardent admirers and fellow-prigs. The death of Mr. 
Upton recalls his widow to America. Imogen considers 
her mother not only frivolous and heartless, but also 
childish ; still, she determines to bear with her, and, if 
possible, uplift her to her own moral altitude. Mr. 
Upton having muddled his affairs, Imogen’s philan- 
thropies and cultured amusements are paid for by her 
mother’s not very large resources, for Imogen ‘‘ knows 
absolutely nothing of the technical side of money”. 
But she is on the verge of betrothal to a rich young 
American, Jack Pennington, whose soulfulness has not 
destroyed his common-sense. Close observation of 
mother and daughter forces upon the amazed Jack the 
knowledge that while the worldly Mrs. Upton is a 
woman of supreme charm and rare unselfishness, the 
exquisite Imogen is a pedantic, narrow, and on occasion 
venomous child, saved from conscious hypocrisy only 
by a triple coating of conceit and self-righteousness. 
These young people are outspoken, and when Jack 
expostulates warmly with the undutiful daughter, he is 
routed by the delicious remark: ‘‘If you think me 
arrogant and heartless, you do not trouble in one whit 
my vision of myself, but you do, for ever, mar my 
vision of you!” How Imogen builds herself a palace of 
worldly prosperity on the wreck of her mother’s affec- 
tions (retaining all the while the untroubled vision of 
herself as a noble soul) it would be unfair to tell here. 
Mrs. Sedgwick has set herself to work within some- 
what narrow limits, so that to call ‘‘ Valerie Upton” a 
great novel would argue a want of sense of proportion. 
But we have seldom met a novel in which the author’s 
purpose is worked out with so much skill and discrimi- 
nation, and the book has the rare merit that the writer, 
possessing genuine humour, never misconceives as a 
really tragic issue the pathetic element in her heroine’s 
troubles. 


“« His Own People.” By Booth Tarkington. London: 
Murray. 1907. 2s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable feature of this book is that by some 
means or other it has been made to fill a hundred 
and fifty pages. It is adorned by illustrations of 
rather unusual merit. A young American clerk on a 
cheap trip to Europe is taken by a gang of sharpers 
to be a millionaire, and at a card-party in Rome 
is rooked of all his cash. The story is told well 


enough. But are we to have episodes which might 
claim half-a-dozen pages of a novel launched as separate 
volumes?’ On the same principle a composer of music 


would be justified in solemnly classifying a single polka 
tune as ‘‘ Op. 999”. 


“$on and the Mirror.” By Rathwell Wilson. London: 
Greening. 3s. 6d. 


This little book is of the would-be witty and modern 
cultured order of novel, but the wit is thin and strained, 
and the culture consists of feeble appreciation of the 
usual gods of esthetic idolatry. The author has a most 
irritating habit of enclosing trite observations in quotation 
marks, which only accentuate the impression of futility. 
His heroine’s ‘‘ culture”’ is not very advanced ; *‘ certain. 
poems filled her with dim longings for things which she 
could not express’’; she has a father with ‘‘a face 
reminiscent of the old masters” ; and under the training 
of the hero, who supplies her with ‘* Oscar Wilde’s. 
writings and the works of Maeterlinck”’, she becomes 
more worthy of her lover, « novelist with superior 
tastes and a weakness for aphoristic sayings such as- 
‘* Patience is the most virtuous of the vices”. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Life and Voyages of Joseph Wiggins.” By Henry Johnson. 
London: Murray. 1907. 15s. net. 

Captain Wiggins in a way bridged over old and new in 
maritime exploration. He did for the North-Eastern seas 
what men like Hudson and Davis did for those away to the 
North-West, and his life was as full of adventure and dis- 
covery as though he had been one of the earhier sea-dogs, . 
eager to find a way by unknown passages to distant waters. 
He was a boy when railways and steamships were beginning 
to take the places of stage-coaches and sailing-ships. A man 
of ideas and enterprise, he conceived the possibility of reach- 
ing the heart of Siberia by means of the Kara Sea. In his 
first attempt he did not get as far as the Yenesei, but he dis- 
pelied the belief that the Kara Sea was blocked to navigation 
throughout the year, and proved that maps issued as late as 
1872, “showing ‘everlasting ice’ between Nova Zembla and 
lat. 105° E.”, were wrong. He put the experience gained in 
1874 to valuable account later. With scanty assistance and 
encouragement Captain Wiggins returned again and again to 
a project which he hoped would mean much to commerce and 
civilisation, and just twenty years ago he spent Christmas and 
New Year’s Day enjoying the hospitality of the good folk ot 
Krasnoiarsk, which he reached by sledge from Yeneseisk. It 
is only necessary to glance at the map to understand what the 
voyage of the “ Phoenix” in 1887 meant in hardihood and skill, 
and may yet mean to commerce if Captain Wiggins’ enterprise 
is properly utilised. When he started he had difficulty in 
raising a few hundred pounds: on the eve of his death capital 
to the amount of half a million sterling was ready to back: his 
schemes for the opening-up of the riches of Siberia to British 
and Russian trade. Mr. Henry Johnson, whose book is well 
written, thinks that if Russia will take steps to make permanent 
the opening of the sea route to Siberia, ships and money will be 
forthcoming in abundance. This would be the best memorial 
of a captain whose achievements are honoured almest as highly 
in Russia as in England. 


‘‘Marginal Notes by Lord Macaulay.” Selected and arranged by 
Sir George Trevelyan. London: Longmans. 1907. 2s. net. 
We have some doubts about the wisdom and the use of 
publishing the informal notes and comments and the hundred 
and one literary odds and ends of a great author. The custom 
has sprung up quite lately, and every scrap unpublished—and 
meant to be unpublished—of certain authors in fashion at the 
moment is nowadays eagerly seized upon for a new edition. 
A complete edition is one thing—quite another is an edition 
wherein is raked together every bit of literary matter which 
can be found in the note-books and among the papers of the 
author. The edition of to-day tends to be a curio collection 
of all the odds and ends of the great author: the edition of 
the future will, we hope, be that which shows the arts of selec- 
tion and rejection rather than of wholesale inclusion of good and 
worthless alike. As to the publishing of an author’s notes 
jotted down for his own amusement we can safely make an 
exception in the case of Sir George Trevelyan’s little selection 
from Macaulay. The habit is generally to be discouraged, but 
Macaulay has certainly fallen into safe and very competent 
hands. Many of the books in his library, even books of 
slight literary value, are simply readable, Sir George Trevelyan 
tells us, through the marginal notes. The books of Miss - 
Seward are illustrations of this. To-day few people read Miss 
Seward, but she might boast quite a considerable public if an 
edition of her work with Macaulay’s free and lively comments 
were produced. But Macaulay made marginal notes on many 
important as well as trivial books. His comments 6n the 
editions of Shakespeare produced by Warburton and Johnson 
are most interesting ; also his notes on Pope and on various. 
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Latin and Greek authors. “Othello” Macaulay considered 
‘the best play ever written, But he refrained from any com- 
ment on it in his library copy—perhaps, Sir George Trevelyan 


suggests, because he knew the whole of it by heart. Macaulay. 


did not affect to underrate the wonderful strength of his 
memory. Bishop Monk wrote of Bentley: “In the faculty of 
memory he has himself candidly declared that he is not par- 
ticularly gifted.” “I do not think much of this suggestion ”, 
annotated Macaulay ; “it shows no candour, for people are 
rather vain than ashamed of the badness of their memories. 
I have known people who had excellent memories use the same 
sort of language. ‘They reason thus—the less memory the 
more invention. Congreve makes Mirabell say something of 
the sort.” 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” ler Janvier. 


By far the most noticeable paper in this number is a closely- 
reasoned and well-informed argument by M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
-against any attempt by his countrymen to occupy or subdue 
Morocco. Such an enterprise, he says, is an operation of a 
nature belonging to other ages and régimes. The intensity 
and length of the effort required are not in accordance with the 
present social, political, or economic position of France. It is 
not necessary to point out the uncomfortable reflections such 
an avowal must raise in the mind of a patriotic Frenchman. 
But the writer has excellent reasons to advance. Frenchmen 
in North Africa are already outnumbered by Mohammedans 
fifteen to one. Not a man could be spared from Tunis or 
Algeria, and the troops could not be found under the existing 
system of two years’ service. The greatest difficulty was found 
in providing seven thousand men to go to Casablanca and three 
thousand for Oudja ; even Tunis had to be ransacked to make 
up the number. There is much more worth study in this 
article, which “ gives furiously to think”. 


We have received a copy of ‘The Progressive Monthly”, 
which is described as “the official organ of the Transvaal 
Progressive Federation”. It contains much information of 
interest as to political affairs in the colony and South Africa 
generally. Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, in a five-column note on 
federation, seeks to clear the ground, so that bed-rock in the 
shape of the interests of all parties may be reached and 
federation, when it comes, be a structure needing no under- 
pinning after a few years. 


REPRINTS. 


‘“ Essays, Speculative and Suggestive.’ By John Addington 
Symonds. London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 7s. Gd. 


This is a new and sterling edition of a book that, considering 
its merit, has been amazingly neglected even by readers of 
taste and knowledge in most things that relate to English 
literature and language. It is true that a good copy of the 
first edition-~published in 1880—is now worth several pounds, 
but this is no indication whatever of a large circulation—it only 
points to the good judgment of a few choice-book collectors. 
One day, no doubt, Symonds’ work will be looked on and 
revered as classic bya large public, but that day is not yet. 
The “Essays” were stillborn when Symonds produced them 
in 1880; he was depressed by the chill, even unfriendly, 
reception given them ; and even now they have barely gone 
into a third edition. Symonds, on whatever he touches in 
this collection—“ Realism and Idealism”, “ National Style”, 
“ Landscape”, “Is Poetry at Bottom a Criticism of Life?” 
“Democratic Art”, “A Comparison of Elizabethan with 
Victorian Poetry”—is full of suggestion and worth. We 
remember being very little impressed by Symonds as a 
lecturer for the Honour School of History at Oxford. In the 
eighties, when he was lecturing at Oxford, there were at least 
‘three or four men, far his inferior in subtle strength of 
intellect, who yet excelled him easily in this art. He seemed to 
‘us indeed somewhat ineffective, without that clear-cut way 
and order and emphasis which is essential to the first-class 
lecturer on intellectual subjects. But every page of Symonds’ 
work is one to “set us on thinking”. He is never obvious, 
but he is simply incapable of preciosity. He is the least stylish 

-of any English writer who ever strove to treat of style. His 
sincerity is absolute. Everybody who is interested in the 
subject of style should read Symonds’ three or four chapters 
on it inthis admirable volume. But we incline to think that 
he goes too far in writing of style as if it is a thing that could 
always be cultivated by application. Form in writing un- 
doubtedly can be cultivated ; and form is concerned with all 

“the little questions of syntax, punctuation and precision on 
which Symonds here touches. Style—distinguished from mere 
stylishness—is quite another matter. It bears to form some- 
what the relation that genius bears to talent. Style is a great 

_ and rare distinction of thought, taste, personality. It is deep 
in the heart and mind of the man. Yet some people are still 
persuaded it can be “got up” ‘by a study of Lindley Murray’s 

«Grammar, or by practising the arts of Doctor Peter Pangloss ! 


‘(The History of Freedom, and cther Essays.” By Lord Acton 


London: Macmillan. 1907, 10s. net. 


‘ Historical Essays and Studies.” By Lord Acton. 
Macmillan. 1907. 10s, net. 


The editors of these reprints, Mr. Figgis and Mr. Laurence, 
give us an introduction discussing Lord Acton’s person- 
ality, the character of his work, and the influence which 
he had upon historical scholarship. By this time we know 
that whatever is written about Lord Acton must have some 
apology for his failure to write that great work on the 
History of Freedom which never saw the light for the abso- 
lutely valid reason that it was never written. The editors’ 
explanation is that Lord Acton planned it on a scale which the 
combined genius and industry of Napoleon and Julius Cxsar 
could not have carried out, and he was crushed beneath the 
weight of his grand conception. Instead of this we have here 
in the first volume a collection of essays classed together as 
Essays on Liberty. They are very probably more likely to 
be enjoyed by a greater number of readers than would have 
had time for the magnum opus. Liberty approached from the 
side of rationalism is not so novel as liberty discussed by the 
great historical scholar of the English Catholics ; and many of 
these essays were written while the great controversy which 
arose over the Vatican Decrees was agitating amongst others 
Dr. Déllinger in Germany, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Acton in 
England, the editor of learned Catholic Quarterlies from which 
many of these essays are taken. The Historical Essays have 
not so much of the connecting bond as the Essays on Liberty ; 
and on the whole they are not so likely to attract the man of 
ordinary cultivation. Such topics as “ Wolsey and the Divorce 
of Henry VIII.” and the “Secret History of Charles II.” 
will already no doubt have been read by all to whom such 
erudite disquisitions are familiar. ‘ Cavour”, the “ Causes of 
the Franco-Prussian War”, and “The War of 1870” are 
in a different category, and a reader who begins to read 
will not fail to finish them nor consider them too long. 
Few Englishmen were so well able to discuss Italian or 
German politics as Lord Acton, who by family had high con- 
nections with both countries. We must also mention the 
famous “German Schools of History”, which was part of the 
diploma work which gained for him the chair at Cambridge ; 
nor the merciless dissection of Buckle and his History ; but 
above all there is the purest pleasure in that rare essay on 
George Eliot, in which the genius and learning of the woman 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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who “ might have been the foremost woman of her age and 
claimed a tomb in Westminster Abbey” are eulogised by 
perhaps the most competent of all her admirers, We agree 
with the editors that these two volumes not only give us 
glimpses of the awe-inspiring scholarship of Lord Acton, but 
diffuse some quality of biography and reveal the personality of 
a man who has attracted more attention after his death than 
he did during his life. 


‘First Principles in Politics.’ By William Samuel Lilly. Second 
Edition. London: Murray. 1907. 5s. net. 

When this book was published, we felt that it was a tract 
for the times, if ever there was one. Still more imperatively is 
it a tract for the times now, when democracy runs riot under a 
Government it has cowed. It is the best exposure we have 
come across of the hollowness of the modern idea of repre- 
sentative government, of Parliamentarism generally. We 
welcome without reserve its reappearance in a cheaper yet 
hardly less attractive form. Dr. Lilly need not have troubled 
to answer, in the advertisement to the new edition, the sup- 
posed charge that he underrated popular merits. None but a 
fool would make the charge, and a fool would not read this 


‘The Rosicrucians, their Rites and Mysteries.” By Hargrave 
Jennings. London: Routledge. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the fourth edition of a book which appeared first in 
1870. It claimed to be not only “a history (for the first time 
treated seriously in English) of the famous order of the ‘ Rose- 
Cross’ or of the ‘ Rosicrucians’”, but “‘a history of the alchemical 
philosophers, written with a serious explanatory purpose and 
for the first time impartially stated since the days of James the 
First and Charles the First”. There is much in the book that 
will interest the curious, but naturally its chief appeal is now, 
as it always has been, to those who are members of “this 
illustrious and mysterious fraternity”, as the author calls it. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


“Phe Book of Psalms.” Vol. II. International Critical Com- 
— Series. ByC. A. Briggs. Edinburgh: Clark. 1907. 
Os. 6a. 

To write a commentary upon the Psalms is perhaps the 
highest task that any scholar can be called upon to undertake. 
In each age the Psalms require a fresh interpretation ; and 
what we want at the present time is the kind of commentary 
which Dr. Briggs has given us, critical, businesslike, and re- 
presentative of sound modern scholarship. Yet there is some- 
thing which we miss in his work, a touch of distinction in style 
and manner, an imaginative sympathy with ideas, a spiritual 
affinity with the mysticism of the Psalmists. The balance of 
treatment between externals and the higher interests seems to 
be often lost; we could do with less of the dictionary and 
concordance ; toa good scholar the rather tiresome notes on 
Hebrew grammar are unnecessary, while a beginner ought to 
be compiling them for himself. But we have no wish to detract 
from the solid merits of Dr. Briggs’ work, the outcome of long 
years of labour and teaching. As we mentioned in our notice 
of the first volume, he by no means allies himself with those 
critics who would bring down all the Psalms to a late epoch. 
Ps. lviii., for example, he regards as one of the oldest in the 
Psalter, and assigns it, on account of its antique thought and 
diction, to the early period of the monarchy, though a gloss 
has been added expressing the joy of a Maccabean editor in 
bloody vengeance. No doubt a sudden change of thought 
and metre indicates the presence of a later gloss far more 
frequently than we have been accustomed to imagine, and 
Dr. Briggs is training us to detect these interruptions. He 
does not, however, follow most commentators in treating the 
last two verses of Ps. li. as a late addition, for he finds no 
irreconcilable antithesis between them and the rest of the 
. Psalm, as if “sacrifices of God” were altogether inward states 
of soul without external expression in ritual. Ps. Ixxiii., textually 
one of the most difficult and theologically one of the most 
profound in the Psalter, puts the capacity of the interpreter to 
the fullest proof. Dr. Briggs presents the textual facts with 
admirable completeness ; but he fails to rouse our enthusiasm 
for the inspiring idea contained in the closing verses. The 
interpretation of Ps. Ixxxvii., Fundamenta ejus, has long been 
a puzzle; is the Jewish Church passing into the Church 
Catholic, or is it voicing a narrow, if patriotic, nationalism? 
Dr. Briggs does not notice the views of his predecessors, 
Cheyne and Wellhausen ; he takes the Psalm to refer to the 
foreign nations who are becoming citizens of Zion, and dates 
it as early as the reign of Josiah. Ps. cxix., the great acrostic 
“composed for recitation as an ABC for the training of the 
young scribe in the Law”, is most ingeniously treated ; by 
emending and restoring the text Dr. Briggs works out a 
systematic arrangement of the eight terms for the law and fits 
one into each of the eight verses of the twenty-two strophes. 
Granted that the author had such a scheme in his mind, this 
-clever recovery of it must be considered remarkably successful. 


4 January, 1908 
“The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue.” By W. 0. E, 
Oesterley and G. H. Box. London: Pitman. 1907. 10s. 6d. 


This excellent work supplies what has long been wanted, a 
clear and dispassionate account of Judaism such as the ordinary 
reader can understand. The authors, both of them clergymen 
of the Church of England, write with equal knowledge and 
fairness, in the belief that Judaism and Christianity are com- 
plementary and belong together, and that the advocates of each 
can only be true to their respective faiths by mutual fellowship 
and respect for one another’s convictions. A survey of Judaism 
from the New Testament to the present day necessarily covers 
a great variety of subjects, the classic literature or sources, the 
theology, the current practice ; on all of these Mr. Oesterley 
and Mr. Box give adequate information without overburdening 
the reader, and thoroughly prove their competence. We notice 
that they take it for granted that the Judaism of the second 
century A.D. was the direct heir of the Judaism of the first. 
But the two great Jewish rebellions in the time of Vespasian 
and Hadrian involved a wide breach with the past; after 
A.D. 70 and 135 Rabbinical religion was by no means the same 
thing as the Judaism which prevailed before. The present-day 
Jew who accepts the results of modern Biblical criticism takes 
his stand, we are told, on a theory of development, compensating 
for the loss of the Bible as formerly interpreted by elevating 
the authority of tradition. It is the living body of Judaism, 
the synagogue, which has the true right to interpret Scripture. 
The attitude is one which we can appreciate, for it is the 
Jewish counterpart of the Christian doctrine of the living 
Catholic Church. 


“In Our Tongues.” By BR. H. Kennett. London: Arnold, 1907. 
3s. 6d. 


These addresses and sermons by the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Cambridge show what helpful work may be done 
by a teacher with pastoral instincts, who knows how to intro- 
duce into the pulpit the instruction which he is accustomed to 
give in the lecture-room. In simple language and without 
pedantry Professor Kennett illustrates an important principle 
of Biblical interpretation. The writers of the Old and New 
Testaments were Orientals, accustomed to a use of metaphor 
which is entirely foreign to Western habits of thought. We 
lose a great deal of the true sense of the Bible, all kinds of 
intellectual and moral difficulties arise, through our prosaic 
mistaking of symbol for substance. The sermons on eschato- 
logical subjects insist forcibly upon one remarkable contrast 
between the religion of the average Englishman and religion 
as taught by Christ ; in the former the tain interest centres in 
the individual and the future life ; in the latter emphasis falls 
chiefly upon brotherhood and the issues of the present. 


“Israel's Laws and Legal Precedents.” By C. F. Kent. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 12s. 

In this volume Professor Kent, of Yale, continues the work 
which he published in 1904. Having dealt with the beginnings 
of Hebrew history, he now proceeds to take up the intricate 
and promiscuous subject of Israel’s laws. These he presents 
in a fresh translation, classified according to their contents, and 
arranged in the chronological order of the codes in which they 
occur. Brief footnotes add a minimum of needful explanation. 
The entire treatment, it must be owned, is highly ingenious 
and successful, and wili prove serviceable not only to the Old 
Testament worker but to those who are interested in the prin- 
ciples of early law. In the Introduction Professor Kent of 
course discusses the Babylonian background of Israel’s laws 
which has been revealed lately by the discovery of Hammurabi’s 
famous stele ; “the code of that truly noble ruler marks, like 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21-23) and Deuteronomy, one 
of the great receptive epochs of Divine revelation through 
human laws and institutions”. At the same time it is justly 
observed that the majority of the Old Testament laws are 
informed by a spirit and purpose which have no ancient 
parallel. This is a work which we can thoroughly recommend. 


‘* Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History.’’ By G. 
Frederick Wright. London: Hodderand Stoughton. 1907. 6s. 
Professor Wright, of Oberlin College, Ohio, tries once more to 
do the impossible and make all the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment square literally with the conclusions of physical science. 
We find neither his methods nor his results in the least convinc- 
ing. Hehas travelled widely and collected a number of geological 
facts which show that for a brief period, and after the appear- 
ance of man, there was a widespread submergence of the earth’s 
crust. The facts are no doubt correct, and in the main have 
been observed before. Professor Wright draws from them the 
consequence that the biblical account of the deluge is literal 
history. His arguments have been anticipated in Dr. Driver’s 
edition of Genesis, and completely answered there. It is too 
late in the day to quote Mr. Gladstone as an authority on the 
relations between Genesis and science. 


London : 


ERRATUM.—On p. 804 (last week’s issue), in the notice of 
Archdeacon Wilberforce’s sermons, the sentence “ the doc- 
trine of Divine. Immanence in many ” should be “the doctrine 
of Divine Immanence in man”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 26, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR JANUARY, 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


»CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P, POLITICS IN TRANSITION. 
T. &. KEBBEL. PARLIAMENT AND PARTY. 
J, ELLIS BARKER. 
THE FOREIGN 
‘Dr. LEWIS ELKIND. 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM IL. 
IAN MALCOLM. THE 
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J. B. MONTGOMERY. 
CRIMINALS AND CRIME: A REPLY BY AN EX-PRISONER, 
Miss ALICE S. GREGORY. 
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‘Dr, GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON. 
SOME NEW INFORMATION RESPECTING JEAN PETITOT. 
Miss UNA BIRCH. | THE COMTE DE SAINT-GERMAIN. 
Sie WALTER F. MIEVILLE, K.C.M.G. THE NEW KHARTOUM, 
Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
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The Rev. H. V. GILL, S.J. 
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The Right Hon. LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
THE TRUE IMPERIALISM, 
‘ter Majesty the QUEEN OF ROUMANIA (Carmen Sylva). 
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AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
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PORTUGAL. 
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24 Plates, including 459 drawings of 
Eggs, in Natural Colours, Actual Size, 
by F. W. FROHAWK, M.B.0O.U., F.E.S. 


206 Pages of descriptive Letterpress, complete with 
?ndex, in one Volume. Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, lettered in Gold on back and side. 


Eggs are illustrated in their infinite variety. When it is noted 
that ten eggs of the Blackbird are shown, twelve of the House- 
Sparrow, six of the Greenfinch, eight of the Chaffinch, seven of the 
‘Corn-Bunting, the same number of the Yellow Bunting, nine of the 
Reed-Bunting, ten of the Skylark, twenty-one of the Cuckoo, and 
nine of the Kestrel, it will give some idea of the thoroughness with 
which this work was prepared. 

For the collation of the text from the larger work ‘British Birds 
with their Nests and Eggs,” the services of Dr. Arthur G. Butler were 
secured. With the exception of the Introduction and a few additional 
signed notes to some of the species, the wording of the text, as 
published in the larger work, has been preserved. 


Orders should be sent to the Publisher, 
SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C., 
together with Postal Order for 10/6. 


CIRCLING THE GLOBE BY SEA AND LAND. 


By JAMES WALKER. 
Illustrated throughout with Superb Plates from 
Photographs. 


ENCLAND V. AUSTRALIA, &c. 
‘CRICKET FACTS AND FIGURES. by J. 


-Complete statistics of all important Matches, Inter-Colonial, County 
Championship, Gentlemen and Players, &c. &c. 


Price 10s. 6d. 


Londen,: Hy. J. Drang, Ltd., Salisbury House, Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 


BtoGRAPHY 
The Diaries of Edward Pease (Edited by Sir Alfred E. Pease). 
HHeadley. 75. net. 


The Historian’s History of the World (Edited by Henry Smith 


Williams. Vols. 1 to 12 and Index). ‘‘The Times.” 7s. 62, 
net each. 
REPRINT 
Les Maitres Sonneurs (George Sand). Bell. 5s. net. 
TRAVEL 
The Cruise of the ** Port Kingston” (W. Ralph Ilall Caine). Collier. 
10s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Great Musicians (Ernest Oldmeadow). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. net. 
John Bull and his Schools (W. R. Lawson). Edinburgh: Blackwood, 


55. net. 
Mother Earth (Montague Fordham). Chiswick Press. 5;. net. 
Royal Manor of Richmond, The (Mrs. Arthur G. Bell). 
7s. 6d. net. 
Wrecked by a Brother’s Lie (E. Davidson). 


Bell. 


Hildagrove : Davidson. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The Albany 
Review, 2s. 6d@.; The National Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Fort- 
nightly Review, 25. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The 
Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The Musical Times, 4a. 3 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; The Scottish Historical Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Treasury, 6d@.; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Church- 
man, 6d. ; Asiatic Quarterly "Review, 5s. ; Ord Och Bild, 12 47. ; 
The Empire Review, 1Is.; The Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, 1s. 4@.; The ilibbert Journal, 2s. ; Deutsche 
Rundschau, 3.; The Munsey, 6¢.; La Revue, 2/7.25; 
Mercure de France, 17.25; The Grand Magazine, 437. ; e 
Strand Magazine, 6¢. ; The Connoisseur, Is. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: — Codes : Unicopg and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THE 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
An Illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the ‘Twe Services. 


It is published on the r5th of each month except when that cate falls on 
Sunday, when it is published on the 14th. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Ofice 
if required. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annua, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., c0ili be sent on 
receipt of Twopence-hal/penny, to cover postage, addressed to Tus MANAGeR, 


Offices of the Army & Navy CHRONICLE (Department S.R), rr: Jermyn Street, 
St. James's, London, S. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
““WORLDLY” SIIORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gorr, Huntinc, LAWN Tennis. 


*,* You do not only glance at “‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ its 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis Housg 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


4 January, 
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Saturday Review. 


A YEAR AGO 


/t was said that Bridge was beginning to wane. 
The record of the demand for Mr. W. Dalton’s 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE has disproved that idea. 
The book, now recognised as the Standard work on 
the game, sells continuously, and a Tourth Im- 
pression will be ready in a few days. To every 
Bridge player there must conte moments of doubt 
—doubt as to rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as 
should 
alway's be at hand for purposes of consultation. 
The title “* Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 
It does 
not mean that it ts Bridge for Saturday play 


to practite. “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 


the occasion of some misunderstanding. 


only; it was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume ts taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Whenever and however it is plaved, the Referee 
7s one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, tt was long since agreed, Mr. 
Datlion must be ranked. His book is published at 
5s. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there ts difficulty in getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the 
Office, 33 Southainpton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cieth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By = Pp AT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


Paper, Is. net. 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
WILL WANT TO READ THIS BOOK. 


“¢ The brilliant Irishman who writes as *Pat’ has certainly given 
us much to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading, in 
The Sorrows of Ireland.” TRIBUNE. 


Order of your Bookseller; or post free for 1s. 1hd. or 2s, 2d. 


London : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING co., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. © 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by 
IIALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. I. Poems. 
With Portrait. Globe S8vo. 4s. net. 


By the late LORD ACTON. 


THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 
and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 

LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo. Ios. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND STUDIES. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 
8vo. Tos. net. 


NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


TOWN LIFE IN THE 15th CENTURY. 
By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. In2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LEITERS—New Volume. 


JAMES THOMSON. 


By G. C. MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. (Tuesday. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume, 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp F 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


iS MARS HABITABLE ? 


A Critical Examination of Prof. Percival Lowell’s book, *‘ Marsand § 
its Canals,” with an Alternative Explanation. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, F.R.S. 
With Map. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d, Annual Subscription, 166, 


The JANUARY Number contains: 


BEATRICE CENCI. The True Story of a Misunderstood 
Tragedy: with New Documents. By F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. III. By Mrs. CoRNWALLIS-WEST. 
TRUST. AStory. By JAcK Lonpon. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


*y* Macmillan’s New List of Announcements 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 6s. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE. 


“ Recalls the best traditions of the Gaboriau school....A nice epigrammatzic 
vein and two pairs of attractive lovers lend an agreeable contrast to the more 
dramatic episodes of the plot.” —Outlook. 

‘Mr. Herbert George's story grips you right away and holds you to the ww 

‘elican. 

‘Contains some striking and cleverly conceived situations, in which we have 
vivid pictures of London life. The interest never flags.” —Glasgow Times. 

= be lated on an excellent piece of work.” 

The author must be congratul piece 

“4 story that is interesting, well told, and exciting without being over sensa- 
tional.”"—Southpori Guardian. 

“ The reader is not starved in excitement.”— Scotsman. 

volume of note is ‘The Means’ by Geor; 
exciting and well-told story, in which the reader's interest has no ° 
double my request to my readers to make a point of reading ‘The 
Master of Means.’"—Perth Advertiser. 


GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century 
CLOSF TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
for Public Schools, Navy, &e. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ETHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


Public Schoo! Life and Réecetion, by Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examiaations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
"Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields ; Gymnasium, Swimming- 
bath ; Chemical and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &c. Recent Honours : 
Open Scholarship, Balliol College ; in 1st Open Scholarship, Hertford College ; 
Admissions to Sandhurst. Osborne, &c. Pe, to the Headmaster, Rev. A. E. 
Rvem, D.D.—NEXT TERM, JANUARY 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 


24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


XHIBITION of FURNITURE, Metal Work, 
and Modelled Ceilings Ernest W. Gimson.—DEBENHAM and 
FREEBODY’S ART GALL RIES, Wigmore Street, W. 


INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and published by the Centra Stock Excnance, Lim. (Estab- 

lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


] ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, ws 
q ey oy SCHOOL FOR GIR LS.— Education in all its branch 
‘* Musical and students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD. —FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
“Bewatiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UEEN’S Red FOR GIRLS, HAverstock 
AD. eco; ° Educati Musi 
AMPSTE gd. by B. f E. Ed Sic 


—Appl 
the Misses Homes. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. —Bracing situation. Ex pas 
advantages. — Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, 


OuTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 

EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 

MEN’S DAUG HTERS. Individual teaching in e subject. Music and 
es a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 


For P. ¢ apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Branch h Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


FREQUENT SAILINGS To MARSEILLES, 
P, ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMB. KURRACH 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, AL TRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


P. & oO. D THE WO articolars 


spply at 122 Leadenhall E.C., or w.c., 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 
AVENUE, W.-—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. Thorough nding 
in elementary any Scholarship successes at Public Schools. Great 
-attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


(R ised) FOR GIRLS.—V and bracing climate. Highest 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 


-gymmasium. Entire charge. 


WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
t playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 


S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 
ten visiting 


fessors, for all exams. ; 
falture Eatire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


FOR — Particularly adapted whose 
are abroad. xceptional advantages. Music, Paintin guages i 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wuire. 


21 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 


gon GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Principal, Girton House, St. Albans, 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
ppeene eonidnees for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 

Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: dullard 
Boarders 


despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail — r 
See, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


* Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
~** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 
7 


. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FOR The most panty ever 


COUCHS, COLDS, | 


The = Palliative in 


NEURALGIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RH EUMATISM. 


Diarrhoea, Cholera, and | Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimon: 
Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. . 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


THE 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW arg :— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
Ze 4. 
One Year ... wo wo 110 @ 
Half Year cco OF4 OIF 2 
Quarter Year > 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in. obtaining the 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be aris to be informer 
immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, 6th January, and Close on FRIDAY, the 10th inst., for 
London, and SATURDAY, the tith, for the Country. 


The Full Prospectus, of which this is an abridgment, has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and applications 
for Debentures will only be received upon the terms of such full Prospectus. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OIL CORPORATION, LTD. 


(Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£800,000 


Divided into 500,000 Preferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, all of which have been issued and are paid 


up to 18s., and 


300,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 225,007 have been issued and fully 
paid up or credited as such. 


ISSUE OF £150,000 5; PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES IN 
AMOUNTS OF £50 OR MULTIPLES OF £50. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


On Application ... 
On Allotment ose 
On the 3ist day of March, 1908 ... 
On the ist day of July, 1908 ‘i 
On the 30th day of September, 1908 
On the ist day of January, 1909... 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir GEORGE NEWNES, Bart., M.P., 24 Carlton House a, S.W. 


Chairman). 
Sir WILLIAM B. AVERY, Bart., Oakley Court, Windsor. 
R, LEICESTER HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.P., Caxton House, West- 
minster, S.W. 
B. ELLIOTT ALVES, Esq., The Braes, Tunbridge Wells. 
WILLIAM BLYTH, Esq., 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER AND GENERAL MANAGER. 


DAVID ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, F.I.C., 26 Victoria _ Street, 
London, $.W.; Bquitable Building, Sydney, New South Wales. 
BANKERS. 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 64 Old Broad Street, London ; and Sydney. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. LIGHT & FULTON, r Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs. STEPHEN C. CORK & SON, 30 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 


Messis. JOSOLYNE MILES & BLOW, 28 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. ; 
anchester and Paris, 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
CHARLES F. JONES, 26 Victoria Street, London, S. W. 


Subscriptions are invited for £150,000in 54 per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures 

The issue will be in the form of Registered Debentures in amounts of £50 or 
multiples of £50, and will be a floating charge upon the entire undertaking and 
assets of the Corporation (including uncalled capital), They will be repayable at 
par on the 1st day of January, 1918, but the Corporation reserves the right to redeem 
the whole or any part thereof by purchasing Debentures in the open market or by 
repayment at a premium of £5 per cent. at any time after the 1st day of January, 
1911, on six months’ notice. 

Interest at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum will be paid on the moneys for the 
time being paid up on the Debentures until the final instalment is paid. As from 
the date of poe of the last instalment, Debenture-holders will he entitled to 
interest at the rate aforesaid (calculated from such date) on the nominal value of 
the debentures held by them. Such interest will be payable half-yearly on July 1 
and January 1 in each year, the first payment (calculated as aforesaid) being made 
en the half-yearly date next following the date of payment of such last instalment. 

The Directors and their friends have agreed to take up half of the said issue, if 
not otherwise subscribed. 

Instalments may be paid in advance, on allotment, or on any of the prescribed 
dates for payment, and iaterest will be allowed upon all payments in advance at the 
rate of £54 per cent. per annum. If a smaller allotment is made than is applied for, 
the deposit will be applied in or towards payment of the amount due on allotment, 
and if noallotmeat should be made the deposit will be returned in full. 

The all of Deb will carry with it the right at any time up to the 
30th June, 1909, to call for the allotment at £2 per share of 25 Deferred Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each for each £50 Debenture held, so that if the Deferred Ordinary 
Shares stand at a higher price than £2, the Lebenture holders will have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring them at this price without being under any compulsion to take 
them. These Deferred Shares stand at a substantial premium, and before the 
present financial depression were largely dealt in at upwards of £3 per share. 

A brokerage of 1.6. per cent. will be paid to Brokers in respect of applications 
for Debentures accepted on forms bearing their names. 

An application will be made in due course to the Steck Exchange for a settle- 
ment in and an offcial q ion of the Del 

The Company has issued the fo rapes, ares as fully paid up and for a con- 
sideration other than cash, vis. :— 225,000 Deferred Ordinary Shares of £1 each in 
part consideration for the purchase of the properties acquired by the Company 
under the Agreement mentioned in Clause III. of the Articles of Association of the 


mpany. 
The itowieg material contracts have been entered into by the Company within- 
the last two years, in addition to agreements in the Ho of business ; 
th March, 1906.-—-The New South Wales Shale and Oil Company (Limited) 
The Commonwealth Oil Corporation (Limited). - , 
_ 9th October, 1906.—The Commonwealth Oil Corporation (Limited) and Kelso 


King and George Montague Merivale. 

sath Commonwealth Oil Corporation (Limited), The New 
South Wales Shale aad Oil Company (Limited), and the Australian Gaslight Com- 
pany. 


Copiés of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Corporation and 
‘the form of Debenture, the ments referred to, and the last printed Balance 
heet, can be seen at the registered office of the Corporation, 26 Victoria Street, 
‘Westminster, while the lists remain open. . 


oath ‘ 5] In respect 
os . £10 of 
one . £10; each £50 


£10} applied for. 
£10 


£50 

The Company was incorp d on December 8,:905, for the purposes of acquir™ 

ing extensive Shale Properties at Wolgan and Capertee in the State of New South 
ales, and of manufacturing, refining, and dealing in shale, oil, and other products 
to be made therefrom. 

Since the formation of the Company opportunities have arisen for further 
profitably developing the resources of the undertaking in directions specified in the 
Jull Prospectus, which were not originally anticipated, involving an expenditure, 
incurred and estimated, of £150,000. 

Amongst the assets and properties of the Corporation are :— 

(1) Upwards of 30 square miles of shale and coal fields situated at Wolgan and 
Capertee, and held under Government leases. 

(2) Power, electric lighting, and mining plant, works and town site, dwelling- 
houses, offices at Wolgan. 

{3 The coal mines and coke ovens. 
_ (4). The railway of the Corporation connecting the before-mentioned properties 
with the Government system of railways now working. 

(5) The railway plant, rolling stock, and buildings. 

(6) The undertaking formerly carried on by the New South Wales Shale and Oif 
(Limited). 

(7) The new crude oil plant and other plant and machinery at Torbane. 

(8) 130 acres of freehold land at Parramatta, near Sydney. 

The following is the report of Mr. D. A, Sutherland, the Consulting Engineer 
of the Corporation : — 

“‘y. Having regard (a) to the very satisfactory development of the Wolgan- 
Capertee shale fields, and the proving of enormous deposits of shale in greater. thick- 
ness and richer quality than my earlier investigations warranted me in anticipating ; 
(b) to the successful construction of the railway connecting the properties, formerly 
without means of communication, with the main line to the seaboard ; (c) to the 
discovery of deposits of coal of good coking quality, the existence of which, w 
the properties were purchased by the Company, was unsuspected, I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that in my opinion the value of these properties has very largely 
appreciated, and is far greater than the sum at which they stand in the Company's 
books, whether such value is taken upon the basis of royalty or acreage. 

‘* 9, Since the formation of the Company the original area of the shale and coal 
fields has been greatly increased. 

‘*3. T estimate the shale proven at 20,000,000 tons, and that presumable at not 
less than a further 20,000,000 tons, 

‘*4. Though the coal field has not been Ba game or developed to the same 
extent as the shale field, the results found by ts and adits indicate that the coal 
lies as regularly as tne shale. 

‘*s, The proper ies and works of the New South Wales Shale and Oil Company 
purchased last year have been much enhanced in value by the develupment and 
improvements, and represent a much larger amount than that standing in the books. 

“6. The plant, buildings, machinery, with freehold land since purchased, and 
other realisable assets not already mentioued, are now greatly in excess of the 
amount shown in the Balance Sheet of June 30, 1907. 

“| have, therefore, no hesitation in stating that the assets are of the most ample 
character, and that their value is far in excess of the wg Debenture issue. 

“D. A. SUTHERLAND 
26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
31st December, 1907.” : 

The following figures, extracted from the Balance Sheet of the Company made 

up to tke 30th June, 1907, and presented to the Shareholders at the recent A U 


General Meeting, show the amount (at cost) at which the properties and assets o) 
the Company stand in the Books of the Company as at that date. 


& a 4. - £ 8s. de 
roperties, &c., at Cost +s 300,000 0 © 
Freehold Land, Leases, Roads, and Maintenance 18,885 2 3 am 
— 18,885 2 3 
Railway Construction. oe ee oe oe 82,755 12 8 ™ 
Railway Rolling Stock, Buildings, Loose Plant,&c. 11,544 I It 
. 7 


Plant, Machinery, Bui'dings, Fittings, Furniture, 
velopment, Prospecting, and Surveyin os 35,484 1 
Price of Tew South Wales. Shale and 

Oil Company ox és 
Advances on account of Current Expenses and 
New Capital Expenditure oe ee 


42,000 0 6 


26,108 1 10 
68,108 « 10 

Further sums amounting to £100,000 have been since called ap, which with the 
remaining call of 2s. rr share have been or will be applied for So purposes 
of the Company and the development of the resources of its undertaking. The 
proceeds of the present Debenture issue, subject to the expenses ia con! 
therewith, will also be available for the same pergese. 

The Directors desire to point out that the New South Wales Shale and Oif 
Undertaking is at present earning substantial pe, and that other large sources 
of income are approaching realisation now that the railway is in working order, 

The prospectus and forms of application can be..o from Bankers, 
Solicitors, Brokers, Auditors, or from the Secretary of the Company 

London : January 2, 1908. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LTD. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist JULY, 1907. 
Dr. 
To Capita! Account— 
Shares of £1 each, oe 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Halance Sheet, 31st July, 1906 
Punds transferred from Appropriation Account — 
Vor Expenditure on Develop » Equip- 
raent, and Shares, in excess of Working 
Capital provided ee 


£ ad £ sd 


800,000 0 © 


487,300 9 0 


169,05 14 1 


655,565 14 1 


7,456,565 14 1 


Gold Reserve Account .. ee ae es 10,493 7 
Sundry Creditors - 

On Account of Wages, Stores, Government 

«Taxon Profits, &c. .. ee ee 323,250 § 7 


42,741 13 3 
Balance of Appropriation Account— 


Usappropriated .. “ee 20,322 9 © 


Note.—There are further liabilities on account of Shares 
subscribed for in other Companies, as under, viz. :— 


Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 

Agency, Ltd. — 

£2 2s per share uncalled on3,2;0Shares 6,733 0 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd.— 

£64 per Share uncalled on 31 Shares 1,984 0 © 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.— 

£9 per Share uncalled on 229 Shares 2,061 0 © 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Associa- 

tion, Ltd.— 8s. per Share uncalled on 

763 Shares .. oe ee ee 3°05 4 0 


£41,133 4 0 


£1,519,3829 16 4 


€r. 
By Claim Property — sd. & & 
384°077 Claims bought for 6c0,coo Shares of 
.. oo oe ++ 600,000 0 
Cash for Transfer Du: y, &e. es oe os 2,491 12 6 
Shares in other Companies— 6 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation Agency 
Ltd. —3,230 £3 Shares, 18s. per share paid. 2,907 0 
_ Co-operative Exchange Yard, Ltd.—31r £80 
Shares, £16 per Share paid .. oe 496 0 © 
Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.- 229 
_ Shares (£1 per Share paid ) at cost .. 483 0 
‘Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Bad.—763 £1 Shares, 12s, per Share paid .. 457 15 0 
Mine Development and Equipment at cost — mens 
t— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1906 .. 324,635 5 2 
t— 
As per Balance Sheet, 51st 
July, 1506.. oe £487,375 16 8 
Expended during year, as 
per Manager's Report.. 37,193 3. 10 
525,69 o 6 
ra 849,755 5 1 
Stores and Materials — 2 
hive Stock and Vehicles ee 368 10 © 
Office Furniture.. ow 203 19 © 


Bearer Share Warrants on 653 10 10 

Deposits on Call bearing In- 
‘terest .. oo ee 

€ash at Bankers andinhand.. 1,012 9 3 

Gold Consignment Account .. I 

41,210 2 0 


Suadry Debtors and Payments in Advance .. 8,646 19 o 


63,264 2 3 


41,519,829 16 4 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 
. for the Year ending 3ist July, 1907. 


Da. 
Mining .. ee ee ++ 243,€02 9 
276,040 8 8 
Reduction Expenses .. 79,582 12 9 
General. Expenses—Mine.. .. 17,050 13 7 
General E xpenses— Head Office — 
Salaries, Agency Fees and Rent 3,939 4 7 
Stationery, Printing, Adver- 
tisiog, Postages, and Tele- 
.. oe oe agr 2 § 


Carried forward 7 «1 372,673 15 | 


30 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED — continued. 


*h £ «a & 
Brought forwaid .. eo «645230 7 372,673 35 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees... 1,590 5 0 
Licences .. 3,078 15 0 
Sundry .. ee 691 13 10 
7,:39t oT 
Less Sundry Revenue .. eo 63,277 18 5 
6,313 2 6 
wie 
Credit Balance on Working for the Year 
carried down .,. as 110,685 2 9 


£489,672 9 3 


To Interest .. oe ee 1,064 10 9 


Credit Balance c carr ied to Apprepsiasion Account oe ee 


£170,685 2 9 


Cr. 
By Balance brought down.. . ee ° £110,685 2 9 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
To Expended on Shaves for Year— = @ a & x 
Chamber of Mines Labour 
Importation Agency, Ltd. 679 10 © 
Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Associatior, Limited oe 7o 4,0 
747 14 0 
Expended on Capital Account — 
On New Works ee 37,393 319 
In Reduction of Liabilities 
for Loans, &c. 42,014 16 2 
79,208 0 
79,957 14 
Transvaal Government Taxes— 
Net amount of Taxes for the year ending 31st July, 1907, a 
under the Profits Tax Ordinance .. és oe oe 6811 8 o 
French Fiscal Taxes— 
For the Year ending 31st Jaly, 1997... ee oe 32) t 0 
Balance Unappropriated carried to Balance Sheet 20,522 9 0 
£109,620 12 0 
Cr. 
By Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue A-count— 
Fer the year ending 31st July, 1927 Pr ee «» £109,620 12 o 


L. REYERSBACH, 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 
SAMUEL EVANS, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
ers of the 


Account, and Ap, ion Account, with the Book ks, Accounts and Vouch 
Company, and contify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and fair, contains 
the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, and is 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the aed of the 


Company’s affairs. 
Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
J. N. WEBB, Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants, 


Johannesburg, 31st August, 1907. 


109,620 12 -o- 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, for the year 
ended 31st DECEMBER, ¥ will be held in the Board Room. Tue Corner House, 

OHANNESBURG, On WEDN INESDAY, 25th MARCH, 1908, at rr A.M., for the 
following business :— 

1. To receive and consider the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
for the year ended 31st DecenserR, 1907, and the Reports of the 
Directors and Auditors. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Mr. ~—¥- Phillips and Sir 
Julius Wernher, Bart., who retire by 1 with the 
provisions of the Company’ s Articles of danediatian, but are eligible, and 
offer them<elves, for re-election. 

3. To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. and 
Mr. Thomas Douglas, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to 
fix their remuneration for the past aud‘t. 

4. To transact al business. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the 25th to the 
jist Marcu, 1908, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrwnts, or may at their option 
produce same, at the places and within the times follwing :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least twenty- 
four hours before the time appointed for the holdin ‘She Meeting. 

(b) At walle London — of the Cumpany, 1 London Wall Buildings, London- 


vo os E. sa ~ feast thirty days before the date appcinted for the holding 
(c) At Frangaise de Mines d'Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, 
20 Rue Tait ee, Paris, at least thirty days before the date appointed for 


the holding of the Meeting. 
Upon such production or deposit a Certificate with Proxy Form will be issued, 
aa F such Pearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either in person 
or y: 


By O.der of the 
H. A. READ, IAD, Secretary. 
Head Office : The Corner House, Johannesburg. 
1st 1908. 
Issued from London Office : No. 1 handen Wall Buildings, E.C. 


st Jan A 
1st January, DREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


XUM 
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GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st JULY, 1907. 


Dr. 
,000 Shares of {reach .. 4 eo 
S per 5 
count— 
For Exp:-nditare on Developnent, Equip- 
ment, and Shares, in excess of Working 
Capital provided .. oo oe oo 166,577 9 9 
-- - 318,823 14 9 
. 918,823 14 
ee ee oe ee 8,4c8 13 12 
On_ Account of Unpaid and Unclaimed 
Dividends, Wages, Stores, ent 
Tax on Profits, &c. oe ee ee 88,277 36 3 
96,5386 10 2 


20,631 1 1 


Balance of Apprepriation Account— 

Unappropriaied .. 

Nors.—There are further Liabilities on account of Shares 
bscribed for in other i i 


S, as er, Viz. 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation S & 
Agency, Ltd.— 
. £2 2s. per Share uncalled on 2,440 
hares. ee 5,t24 0 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, Lid.— 
464 per Share uncalled on 31 Shares.. 1,984 0 0 


Rand Mutual Assurance Co., Ltd.— 
e 49 per Share uncalled on 188 Shares 1,692 0 0 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, Ltd.— 
8s, per Share uncalled on 576 Shares.. 230 8 o 


£9,030 8 o 


&1,036,09t 
By Cisim P 
By Claim Propert sd s. 
3183°362 bought for 366,000 Shares 
teach .. oe oe ee 365,000 0 
Cash for Transfer Duty, &c. oe 35451 2 10 
‘Shares in other Companies— 
Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Ltd.—2,440 £3 Shares, 18s. 
per Share ee es oe 2,146 0 0 
Cc ative Exchange Yard, Ltd.—31 £80 
ares, £16 per Share paid .. 496 0 O 
‘Rand Metual Assurance Co., Ltd.—183 
4&to Shares (41 per Share paid) at 
Cost.. es ee 376 9 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Lid.—s76 £1 Shares 12s. per Shar 
paid . ee oe ee os oe 345 12 0 
3413 12 0 
Mine Development and Equipment at cost— 
pment - 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1906 tgG,ors 18 5 
Equ'pment— 


As 
July, ee 

Expended during year, 
as per Manager's 
Report 


£329,352 4 5 


oe oe 20,540 17 
349,992 
545,958 19 
18,823 1 
Stores and Materials— 
InStock .. ve £7,158 19 © 
Live Stock and Vehicles ve 340 0 0 
“Office Furniture .. 255 0 
Bearer Share Warrants... oe 609 11 10 
8,363 10 
Depasitson Call bearineInterest £3,322 15 3 
‘Cash at Bankers andin hand 1,012 12 7 
Gold Consigameat Account .. 17,038 5 9 
- 191,393 137 
Sundry Debtors and Payments in advance 7;510 6 10 
117,267 11 3 


£1,036,091 6 0 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT 


for the Year ending 3ist July, 1907. 
R. 
To Mining Expenses— 4£ s 4 £ 84 £ sd 
wing ae 139,192 13 2 
Developing. oe 29,053 13 3 
— 168,156 6 5 
Reduction Expemses__.. ee oe 54.7.6 7 6 
General Expenses— Mine 13,333 13 3 
General Expenses—Head Office— 
Salaries, Agency Fees, 
and Rent oe ee 3,483 3 10 
Stationery, Printing, 
Advertising, Postages 
an rams ee 658 9g 8 
‘Directors’ and Auditors” 
Fees .. ee 208 18 3 
L ee 3,093 0 
‘Sundry .. ee 785 5 3 
8120 17 0 
Less Sundry Revenue 785 17 4 
7,334 19 8 
243,541 6 10 


‘Credit Balance on Working for the year carried down 119,283 9 1 


£362,824 15 11 


Credit Balance carried to Appropriation Account .. £120,328 13 3 


Cr. 
By Gold Account .. .. £362,824 15 11 
By Balance brought down oe £119,283 9 1 
Interest .. ee oe ee oe 1,038 4 2 
£120,321 13 3 


60} 


| 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED —Continued. 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 


Dr. Zs d. 4e £24 
To Expended on Shares for Year— 
Chamber of Mines Labour 
Importation Agency, Ltd. 39 12 0 
Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association, Ltd. $216 0 
92 So 
Expended on Capital Account for Year 20,540 17 
20,63: 5 
Transvaal Government Taxes— 
Net amount of Taxes for the year ending 
3st July, 1997, under the ts Tax 
Ordinance .. oe ee 10,985 6 o 


Dividend Account — 
Interim Dividend No. 5 of 7} per cent, 
declared 18th January, 1907 oe ee 
Interim Dividend No 6 of 7% per cent., 
declared 16th July, 1907 .. 


45,0009 0 


45,000 


Balance Unappropriated, carried to Balance 
Sheet... ee oe oo oe e2,68c 
2 
Cr. 


By Balance Unappropriated— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1906 
Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account— 
For the year ending 31st July, 1907_ .. 


oo es £20,323 13 3 


£142,299 12 2 


RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
R. G., FRICKER, Director. 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Account, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of 
the Company, and certify that, in our opinion, the Balance Sheet is full and fair, 
contains the particulars req sired by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of 


the Company's affairs. 
HOWARD PIM, 
Johannesburg, 30th August, 1307. 


Chartered Accountant, 
Cc L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
Incorporated Accountants, 

DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 

| 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well BER 
got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


*‘ Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LO ND oO N A brilliant book."—T¥mes. 


Particularly good."— Academy. 


« Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised, 
a a 

ENVIRONS. 60 Illustrations 


“ The best handbook to London ever issued." —Liverpool Daily Pest. 


100 Ilus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Ware, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Breeon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilihell, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Raitway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. — 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beantiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Italy, Greece, 


jorth Wales. and 


so Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We offer to send, carriage paid, any one of the following six works 
ona first payment of Five Shillings, the purchase to he completed 
by a small remittance each month until the cash price is paid. 


No. 1. 


THE IMPERIAL DICKENS. 


Dickens helped to make Christmas the joyous time it 
now is. His books breathe the spirit of goodwill towards 
men. No better edition of the master’s works exists than 
the Imperial.” Its new illustrations, showing the familiar 
characters in new scenes and surroundings appeal irre- 
sistibly, By varying bulk of paper, each volume is uniform 
in thickness. In 16 vols. (8} in. by 53 in.), 4/6 each. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 3. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


The result of the collaboration of two of the greatest 
Shakespearean scholars, Mr. F, A. Marshall and Sir Henry 
Irving. Besides the plays themselves, all illustrated by the 
best modern artists, Mr. Jerome Iarrison has contributed a 
valuable description of the Shakespeare country, occupying 
a whole volume, illustrated by photographs. There is also 
an appreciation of Sir Henry Irving by Mr. Bram Stoker 
and a splendid photogravure of Sir Henry as Hamlet is 
presented to each subscriber. Each volume has a magni- 
ficent coloured frontispiece reproduction of a famous 
Shakespearean picture. 14 vols. (10 in. by 6} in.), at 
4/6 each. 

5/- first payment, and 7/- a month until 

net cash price paid. 


No. 5. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


A new natural history work on a new plan by Prof. 
J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. It treats the animal kingdom 
in proper, scientific groups, and in relation to the natural 
surroundings. Prof. Davis makes the ‘‘ Natural History of 
Animals” a fascinating subject for the general reader. As 
interesting as a novel—far more educational. Is very pro- 
fusely illustrated by the best animal artists. In 8 cloth 
volumes, the striking cover designed by Talwin Morris 
(10 in. by 63 in.), £2 16s. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 2. 


THE “HOLYROOD” SCOTT. 


An entirely new edition of the Waverley Novels in 25 
volumes. The Novelist’s introductions and notes, and a 
separate glossary and index, appear in each novel, whilst a 
comprehensive General Index is provided to the whole set. 
Each volume contains a coloured frogtispiece and five full- 
page illustrations specially drawn by celebrated artists. 
Large and clear print on a beautiful soft wove paper is used 
throughout. The binding is dark green cloth, with chaste 
design in gold. Price 75s. net. 

5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 

net cash price paid. 


No. 4. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 


At once the most interesting and most valuable geo- 
graphical work published recently. You are taken by 
Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff, the author, throughout the 
world, and shown all its peoples and great natural features. 
Statistical diagrams give valuable commercial information, 
and the beautiful illustrations will afford unending pleasure. 
Mr. Harry de Windt, the explorer, says of it: ** I consider 
it one of the most useful and engrossing works on geography 
and exploration which has appeared for many years.” 
6 vols., cloth (10 in. by 6} in.), at 48s. net. 

5/= first payment, and 7/- a month untii 

net cash price paid. 


No. 6. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


It is British, not American. A complete encyclopedia 
lexicon of the English language, revised and augmented 
under the editorship of Chas. Annandale, M.A., LL.D 
**It is,” to quote the SATURDAY REVIEW, ‘‘a monument 
of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning to 
end it has received the same thorough and conscientious 
care; it is copious; it is trustworthy; it is beautifully 
illustrated ; and it is admirably printed on good paper.” 
8 vols., cloth (11 in. by 7} in.), £4 net. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month untit 
net cash price paid. 
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To claim these exceptional terms this coupon MUST BE USED. 


COUPON. 


To the Gresham Publishing Co., 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me Book No* » on account of which I enclose Five Shillings (5/-), and 
I agree to remit to you, or whom you may depute,t each month until the full 
price is paid. 


® Insert number of book required. 
¢ Insert amount payable each month. 


Date... ees cee 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Priated Proprietors Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTter Pace, at the Office, thampton 
Strand, in of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County Lenten. —Seterday, ¢ 1908, 
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